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PREFACE 


I his book oilers to the general reader some facts and 
figures relative to the trade of the British Empire, to 
enable him to form opinions on some of the problems 
of Imperial economics with which he may be faced in 
the near future. With the increasing complexity of 
modem economic life, members of the electorate find 
themselves burdened with an overwhelming responsi¬ 
bility in formulating opinions on current problems. 

Unfortunately, the problem of Empire Unity has 
been carried into the field of party politics. This is a 
tragedy ; it leads to confusion in the minds of the 
public and prevents the full co-operation of all classes 
in support of a fine ideal. 

It was felt that on the subject of Imperial economics 
few books were available to the general reader, who 
cannot be expected to wade through Blue books and 
other statistical records to obtain the data upon which 
to rest a reasoned opinion. It is hoped that this book 
will be welcomed by those readers who desire facts and 
figures presented in simple form without political bias 
of any kind, but shun the ennui of research into 
Government Blue books. For those who wish to have 
still greater statistical material in this subject, it 
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PREFACE 


would be difficult to find a more lucid and compre¬ 
hensive book than Empire Stocktaking, by L. St. Clare 
Grondona. 

I am indebted to my colleague, Mr. Thomas Beach, 
for the preparation of the manuscript for the printers, 
and for various hints and suggestions. 


D. H. SMITH. 
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CHAPTER I 

SURVEY OF THE GROWTH OF BRITISH TRADE 

A survey of the growth of British Trade. The Industrial Revolution 
—its importance to England; the reaction from laissez-faire 
of i860 to the policy of protection of 1880. The creation of 
tariff barriers by foreign nations and the beginning of Con¬ 
figurer 0 Imper,alism - Analysis of Britain's foreign trade 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE HISTORICAL APPROACH TO A 

STUDY OF EMPIRE TRADE 

Even at the risk of repeating what is now common 
knowledge and an irrefutable statement of historical 
fact, it is intended to offer a very brief retrospect of 
the growth of British Empire Trade as a preface to the 
difficult study now before us. 

" The roots of the present lie deep in the past " 

and inasmuch as the future is a modification of the 
present, the historical approach to economic problems 
seems advisable. In view of the limited compass of 
this book, it will only be possible to skim over the surface 
of that vast field of literature dealing with the growth 
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of our Empire, and to touch upon the most important 
features of the economic history of the past century 
which have so largely determined the nature and 
distribution of world trade. 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION—ITS IMPORTANCE TO 

ENGLAND 

From about the yean 1790 there developed in England 
the Industrial Revolution. The great change in the 
economic structure of England resulting from this 
revolution was the result of the genius of a number of 
Englishmen who, by new inventions, initiated new 
methods of production. The production of iron was 
revolutionized by such men as Cort, Neilson, and the 
Darbys ; the application of steam by Watt, Stephenson, 
and Newcomen entirely altered the equipment used in 
production and heralded the approach of our modern 
engineering methods. The invention and application 
of new machinery by Arkwright and Cartwright gave 
England an advantage over the foreigner in the 
manufacture of textiles ; finally the extended use of 
coal and the application of these inventions to transport, 
altered the map of the world and gave England almost 
monopolistic power in the manufacture of means of 
mechanical transport on land and sea. 

The Industrial Revolution took root in England 
from 1790 to 1830 ; it came to this country first, and 
gave England a start over all other nations, which 
were largely engaged during this period in working out 
political constitutions for themselves. 
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A GLANCE AT OUR COLONIAL SYSTEM FROM 1763 

While we are reviewing the birth of England's manu¬ 
facturing era, let us consider for a moment the British 
Colonial system at that time. 

In 1763 our Empire was largely one of outposts, i.e. 
tradmg st ati ° ns and plantation colonies in India and 

\est Africa, a stretch of inhabited coast line on the 

east coast of North America, and a few islands in the 

\\est and East Indies. Interiors of continents had not 
been developed. 

The year 1763 marks the close of the era of " mer¬ 
cantilism/’ i.e. a system of trade by which England 
regarded her Colonics as estates to be worked for the 
benefit of the Mother Country. The Colonial system 
of those days demanded that the Colonies should 
provide raw materials such as timber, spices, sugar, 
etc., for the Mother Country, and furnish markets for 
her manufactures. This policy was not peculiar 

to England; all Colonial Powers adopted the 
policy. 


In view of the cost of defending the Colonies, they 
were regarded as a nuisance, and in the Peace of 1763 
it was debated whether England should keep the small 
island of Guadaloupe or Canada. 

From 1763, when Quebec was acquired, to 1867, 
attention was focussed on the development of the 
intenors of continents. One important cause of this 
line of development was the effect of the Industrial 
Kevolution in improving mechanical transport by 

road, rail, and river, thus enabling the penetration of 
interiors to take place. 

During the early years of the 19th century, therefore. 
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while the Industrial Revolution was proceeding apace 
in England, we find a policy prevailing by which the 
Colonies arc regarded with apathy, and a period of 
Colonial laissez-faire is approached. At the same time 
the interiors of continents, notably North America, are 
opening up and heralding the growth of Colonial 
nationalism. At that time Empire trade consisted 
mostly of a flow of food and raw material such as tea, 
rice, grain, jute, indigo, hides, cotton, and lumber, to 
the Mother Country, in return for manufactured goods. 
In many ways, therefore, the economic position of 
England was similar in the early part of the 19th 
century to that obtaining at the present day, in that 
it depended on an exchange of manufactured goods for 
food and raw materials ; but it must be remembered 
that the population in England was then only 10 
millions as against 39 millions to-day, with the result 
that England was far more self-sufficing in food supplies 
than it is to-day. 

THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF TRADE FROM 1850 TO 

1870 

By 1850 England held such a monopoly of production 
in industries such as iron and steel, textiles and 
mechanical transport equipment, that she was manu¬ 
facturing for a world market. From 1850 to 1870 
—the " good years ”—England’s prosperity increased 
enormously. She had ceased to develop her agricultural 
industries and was importing foodstuffs and raw 
materials from all over the world, and exporting in 
return manufactured goods. 

Up to 1870-1880 the Industrial Revolution had not 
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developed sufficiently in other countries to render 
them serious trade rivals of England. 

From i860 to 1875 was known as the period of the 
free trade movement. It is doubtful if there has ever 
existed a period of absolute world free trade, but 
between the years 1860-1875 the world went near to 
attaining the ideals of such men as Gladstone, 
Cobden and Chevalier. During this period treaties 
were made with all European nations, and most¬ 
favoured-nation principles established between trad¬ 
ing nations. 

The raw materials of Canada, Australia, the Argen¬ 
tine, U.S.A., and South Africa were coming to England, 
and our textile machinery, locomotives, transport 
equipment, bridges, ships, and machine tools, were 
being exported to all countries. The trade of the world 
was following “ natural " lines, i.e. territorial division 
of labour—the essence of free trade—was operating. 
At that time it was in the interests of all nations that 
trade should be unhampered. England then, as now, 
certainly wanted cheap food and raw materials and 
also markets for her manufactures, while the world 
wanted English goods. 

THE PERIOD OF REACTION TOWARDS PROTECTION : 

INCIPIENT INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE RIVALRY 

From about 1870 we see the effect of the Industrial 
Revolution in changing the economic structure of 
the world. The industrial monopoly of England was 
challenged. The beginnings of this reaction were 
apparent frem the denunciation of most of our treaties 
with continental countries from 1875 to 1890 and 
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finally, between 1890 and 1897, the denunciation of the 
most-favoured-nation clauses. 

Our Colonial system commences to alter from 1870 
onwards, and from that date the Empire tends to 
become a more coherent world unit. A number of 
events contributed to this change of policy : 

1. In 1867 the five Canadian provinces federated ; 
British Columbia was added in 1871, and the 
beginning of Dominion status was evident. 

2. 1869 saw the opening of the Suez Canal, which 
shortened the distance between England and 
Australia. 

3. In 1870-1 the Germans defeated the French, and 
we see the rise of a powerful rival in Germany—a 
country with large supplies of coal and iron and 
destined to become a keen industrial competitor 
of England. 

4. By 1870 mechanical transport on sea and land 
had opened up the resources of Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia, and South America ; the effect of scientific 
discoveries, such as cold storage, and botanical 
and entomological research, had increased the 
potential sources of the world’s food supply. 
Under the influence of science the wealth of the 
tropics was unlocked. 

Through the operation of these forces, the 
Dominions became separate nations, claiming 
economic self-determination. 

From 1890 the distribution of world trade began to 
Other nations, notably Germany and U.S.A., 
realizing the importance of their potential industrial 
resources, became serious rivals for our trade. Nations 
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realized the power of industrial development and were 
attracted by the policy of a self-sufficing ” Empire. 

The “ scramble ” for colonies developed. Germany, 
France, England, and Italy, " pegged out claims ” in 
Africa, and by the time they had finished (1900) 
little land remained in Africa which was not the 
property of one of these Powers. A similar scramble 
for colonies occurred in the East, and we see the 
amorcellemcnt ” of China among European Powers, 
and the birth of modern Japan, which was, within 
twenty years, to become a serious world rival for 
industrial markets. 

This struggle for colonies was merely one aspect of 
the struggle for economic self-sufficiency, which meant 
the inevitable search for raw materials, wider markets 
for manufactures, and an outlet for surplus population. 
Then followed the inevitable rivalry to England’s 
trade. We ceased to hold a monopoly of industrial 
production by 1900. 1 


THE ABANDONMENT OF " LAISSEZ-FAIRE ” AND THE 

REACTION TOWARDS PROTECTION 

From 1895 we see the end of the laissez-faire policy 
in England, and the reaction towards protection was 

1 The Growth of Exports of U S. A.. Germany, and U.K. 



U.K. 

Germany. 

(( millions.) 

U.S.A. 

1890 . 

. . 263 

.. 166 

176 

1900 . 

. . 291 

230 

302 

1910 . 

. . 430 

367 

356 

1912 . 

• 4 8 7 

44 ° 

45* 


Extracted from page 9 : The Growing Dependence of British Industry 
upon Empire Marhets, 1929. * 
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evidenced by the appointment of Joseph Chamberlain 
to the Colonial Office in that year. A period of con¬ 
structive imperialism began, and the seeds of British 
Empire Unity were taking root—thirty-five years ago. 
I he conception of Imperial Economic Unity is not 
therefore the invention of modern economists or 
propagandists, but is a doctrine which has been 
tried, and has been gaining ground for thirty-five 
years. 

By 1900 Germany and U.S.A. had become formidable 
rivals. Japan and Russia were becoming industrial 
nations. Foreign nations, copying and improving 
upon English methods of production, were striving 
to build up their manufacturing industries and were 
adopting protection as an aid to this end. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that England and the Colonies 
turned their attention to the question of an Inter- 
Imperial Preference system as a means of political 
and commercial federation. 

In 1897 the first Colonial Conference was held to 
consider the advisability of adopting preferential 
tariffs between units of the Empire. In a later chapter 
we shall see that from that date there has been an 
increasing tendency to introduce Imperial Preference 
for the development of Empire trade. 

I he abandonment of a laissez-faire policy was the 
result of a desire on the part of foreign nations to 
develop manufacturing industries ; and although no 
political intention, either expressed or implied, is 
conveyed by the statement that this development was 
achieved behind tariff walls, it is interesting to note 
how rapid was the change to protection in Germany and 
U.S.A. 
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Germany definitely adopted a protectionist policy 
from 1879 onwards. Tariff walls were raised to protect 
both agriculture and manufactures in 1881 and 1885. 
In 1903 there was an all-round increase in tariffs, and 
a still further increase in 1906. 

In U.S.A. tariffs were imposed upon imported 
manufactures as far back as 1816 ; these early tariffs 
were especially directed against the import of cotton, 
woollen, and iron and steel goods. Tariff legislation 
throughout the 19th century in the United States was 
largely directed towards protection. The McKinley 
Tariff of 1890 was decidedly a strong protectionist 
tariff. This was followed in 1897 by the Dinglcy 
Tariff, by means of which still greater protection was 
offered to a wide range of industries. The fact is 
significant that at the present time a proposal is before 
the Senate to increase the import tariff, the effect of 
which will be to damage some of the Canadian export 
industries. It must be remembered that Canada has 
a larger trade with U.S.A. than with any other country. 
If the tariff goes through, Canada will have to look for 
further markets in Europe or the British Empire. 

It would be quite impossible even to summarize 
the increasing tariffs of other nations within the limits 
of this chapter. Suffice it to say that practically every 
nation, large and small, has adopted the policy of 
protection for the development of its own 
manufacturing industries. 


PRESENT TENDENCIES IN WORLD TRADE 

The economic position of nations to-day offers a 
very different picture from that presented in 1870. 
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To-day there are a number of World Powers each 
aiming at self-sufficiency. 

U.S.A., possessing as it does most of the elements of 
agricultural and industrial life, has become almost 
self-sufficing, with the exception of rubber and tin. 
Owing to its development of mass production, 
resulting from the existence of a potential demand 
from 120 million people, it can turn out certain 
classes of equipment, viz., agricultural machinery, 
at a price with which other nations cannot 
compete. 

South American countries have so specialized in the 
production of meat, grain, and food products, for 
which they have decided geographical advantages, 
that they are securing a larger and larger share of the 
markets of the world, .and arc proving to be excep¬ 
tionally good markets for manufactured goods, although 
manufacturing industries in South America are growing 
rapidly. 

Central Europe is again becoming a strong com¬ 
petitor in the world’s markets for manufactured 
goods. The low standard of living of the workers in 
Central European countries makes the competition 
with England still keener. 

The Colonies, notably Canada and Australia, have 
from 1900 to 1930 followed a similar line of develop¬ 
ment to other countries—the development of secondary 
industries with the object of becoming more self- 
sufficing. Manufacturing industries have increased to 
such an extent in Canada that the value of manu¬ 
factures is now more than three times the value of the 
agricultural output. 

From 1900 to the present time there have been 
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three marked tendencies operating throughout the 
economic world : 

!• An amalgamation of smaller producing units 
into national or international units of production, 
with a resulting tendency towards rationalization.’ 

2. A desire on the part of all nations to develop a 
wide range of industries in order to avoid 
becoming one-sided specialist producers. 

3 - A closer economic union of groups of states, e g. 
U.S.A., Europe, and the British Empire. 

Whilst World Powers have in the period 1880-1930 
developed a multiple-productional rdgime, the econo¬ 
mic structure of England is still much the same as in 
1880. She is an exporter of manufactured goods, and 
is dependent largely on the import of food and raw 
material from foreign countries. 

At this point we must analyse the nature and 
extent of our foreign trade. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, I924-29 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

{£ millions.) 

Re-exports. 

I924 

• I.277 

. . 800 

*39 

1925 

• 1,320 

773 

154 

1926 

. 1,241 

• • 653 

125 

I927 

. 1,218 

709 

122 

1928 

• 1.195 

723 

120 

I929 

. 1,221 

729 

IO9 


Comments on Trade Figures 

{a) The excess of imports over exports should be 
noted. We pay for this excess by shipping services 
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rendered by the British Mercantile Marine, by commis¬ 
sions on financial transactions, by interest due to us 
on our foreign investments, and by the export of 
bullion. 

These payments arc known as " invisible exports,” 
i.c. we pay for our imports not by exporting manu¬ 
factured goods, but by services rendered by our 
banking, insurance, and shipping organizations. 

(b) The import figures arc c.i.f., i.c. the value of 
imported goods includes all charges, such as carriage, 
insurance, etc., to bring the goods to our ports. These 
services, as already explained, arc performed by Britain, 
so that our net indebtedness on imports is therefore 
decreased. 


NATURE OI- OUR FOREIGN TRADE 

Great Britain chiefly imports food supplies and raw 
materials, and exports manufactured goods and coal. 
There is a large transit trade. On account of our 
shipping and dock facilities goods arc re-exported 
through England. Our entrepot traffic was formerly 
much greater than it is to-day. The growth of foreign 
ports has taken away much of this trade. 

From the import and export figures, it is realized 
how true is the statement that Great Britain is a work¬ 
shop, on which approximately 42 million people arc 
largely dependent. We have not sufficient natural 
wealth to support 42 millions at their present standard 
of comfort. It may be difficult to assess a figure, but it 
has been stated that, if we relied entirely on our own 
resources, we could only support 12 million people. 
Allowing for considerable underestimation of our 
resources, we might be safe in stating that under any 
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circumstances—even with improved methods of agri¬ 
cultural production and organization—we should have 
difficulty in supporting half our present population if 
we were to rely entirely on the wealth of Britain. 

We have specialized on manufactures, relying on a 
flow of raw material and on a world market for our 
manufactures, which pay for our imports. It might 
be possible, as a result of careful investigation and 
research, to reorganize our agricultural industries in 
such a way as considerably to increase the home 
production ; but it is probable that all classes are 
agreed that we must maintain our status as a world 
workshop above everything else. It is, therefore, with 
some concern that we must review the world’s economic 
changes already enumerated. 

Although our export trade is of the very greatest 
importance to this country, it is advisable to bear in 
mind its proper relationship to national production as 
a whole, as there is always a danger in assuming too 
readily that our export trade is cut of all proportion 
to our home industries. To help the reader, the 
following figures are appended giving our estimated 
annual national production : 


Agricultural production 

£ 259 millions. 1 

Mines .... 

1 11 

Fisheries 

18 

Manufactures 

2,500 

Export trade 

800 ,, 


1 Based on the census of production, 1924. 




CHAPTER H 

ANALYSIS OF BRITAIN’S IMPORT TRADE 

Analysis of countries of origin of imports into U K. Special con¬ 
sideration of meat, grain, cotton, wool, butter, and oil seeds— 
proportion coming from Foreign and British countries. Con¬ 
sideration of the peculiar conditions attaching to\hc production 
of certain products, c.g. beef, cotton, etc. 

Taking the figures for 1928, let us examine the nature 
of the imports into the United Kingdom. 

Imports. 

Food, drink, and tobacco . £ 530-9 millions. 

Raw materials . . 334-6 

Articles wholly or partly 
manufactured . . 3170 




It should be noted that we are dependent on an 
inflow of nearly £goo millions of food and raw 
materials (i.e. 74% of our imports) to support our 
population. 

The following list gives the chief imports into 
Britain under the heading of Food and Raw Material ; 
together they constitute nearly 90% of Classes I and 
II imports, and 64% of the whole of our imports. 

It will be necessary to consider these imports in 

15 
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detail, paying special consideration to the following 
features : 

(a) Sources of origin—whether foreign or British. 

(b) The possibility of diversion from a foreign to a 
British country. 

(c) The self-sufficiency of the Empire in these 
products. 

The figures given in Chapters II and III are only 
approximate in some cases, but the degree of accuracy 
is sufficient for the purpose in question, viz. to give 
the reader some idea of the origin and quantity of our 
main imports. The unit in all cases is £1,000,000. 
Only the main sources of supply have been given ; no 
useful purpose would be served by enumerating all the 
smaller sources of supply. 


CHIEF IMPORTS—FOOD AND RAW MATERIAL 


Product. Value, 1928. 


Meat 

109-2 

Living animals 

160 

Grain and flour 

97-6 

Cotton 

80-7 

Wool 

63-8 

Butter 

52-0 

Oil seeds 

44-6 

Wood & Timber 

42-5 

Tea 

357 

Fruit 

339 

Sugar (unrefined) 

26-9 


From Foreign From British 


Countries. 

(£ millions.) 

Countries. 

84-4 

24-8 

— 

160 

55-9 

41-6 

69-2 

10-8 

13-8 

50-0 

30-4 

21-6 

26-5 

17-5 

37-9 

4-5 

4*5 

31*1 

25-1 

8-7 

17-8 

9-1 



ANALYSIS OF 

BRITAIN’S 

IMPORT 

TRADE 

Hides and skins 

26-0 

12-2 


Ores 

21-3 

I4-9 

6-5 

Tobacco . 

17-5 

I46 

29 

Eggs 

20-9 

I7-0 

3’9 

Cheese 

14-9 

1-9 

13-0 

Haw vegetables 

14-5 

120 

2-5 

Fish 

13-6 

ii *4 

2-2 

Rubber 

11-8 

2-6 

87 

Paper making 




materials 

IO-I 

9-8 

•3 


Comments on Import Figures 

(a) N.B. —Britain’s dependence on foreign nations 
for most of her imports. 

(&) If the total of our imports in 1913 be represented 
by ioo, our imports for 1929 are 121-1, i.e. we are 
importing over 20% more to-day than before the War. 

IMPORTS ANALYSED—1928 FIGURES 

MEAT 

Total value, £125-2 millions = 10-4% of imports. 

Product. From Foreign Countries. British Countries. 

{£ millions.) 

Beef Argentine 222 Nil 

(chilled) Uruguay 1*4 

U.S.A. -8 


24-4 


c 
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Product. 

From Foreign Countries. 

British Countries. 


(/ millions.) 

Beef 

Argentine 

20 

Australia 2-2 

(frozen) 

Uruguay 

*5 

New Zealand -9 



2-5 

3-1 

Beef 

Argentine 

3-6 


(tinned) 

Other countries 

i-6 




5-2 


Mutton 

Argentine 

4-6 

New Zealand io-6 

and lamb 

Uruguay 

i-i 

Australia r8 


Chile 

m 

•5 

12-4 



6-2 


Bacon 

Denmark 

252 

Irish F. State 27 


Netherlands 

46 

Canada i *3 


U.S.A. 

2-1 



Sweden 

i*8 

4-0 



337 


Poultry 


2-8 Mostly from the 



Continent. 

Hams 


37 

Mostly from U.S.A. 

Fresh Pork 


x -5 

,, Irish F. State 

Living animals 

160 

M M 


Comments on Meat Imports 
i. The importance of chilled beef (£24*4 millions) 
should be noted. Most of this comes from South 
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America. It may not be easy to find new sources of 
supply within the Empire. Research in the problem 
of chilling may extend the distance within which 
chilled beef can be imported. 

N.B .—The consumption of beef per head of the 
population in England is as high as 64 lb. 

2 - £ 2 5 '° millions of bacon is imported from Den¬ 
mark. It might be difficult to create in any new 
country the highly developed organization which 
exists in Denmark. Generations of skill and 
education are largely responsible for Denmark’s 
agricultural industries. 

3. Most of the mutton is obtained from Empire 
sources. England produces 52% of its own require¬ 
ments. It may be possible to divert the import of 
mutton from foreign countries to Empire countries by 
tariffs. 

4. It should be noted that England is self-sufficing 
in beef and mutton to the extent of 57% and 52% 
respectively. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 

Value, £97-6 millions = 8-i% of whole. 


Product. Foreign Countries. British Countries. 

(£ millions.) 


1. Wheat 

Argentine 

£i3-8 

Canada 

£220 


U.S.A. 

I3-I 

Australia 

6-i 




India 

■9 



26-9 


29-0 
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Product. 

Foreign Countries. 

British Countries. 



(1 millions.) 


2. Maize 

Argentine 

no 

Brit. South 



US. A. 

7 

Africa 

i-8 




Kenya 

•1 



117 


1-9 

3. Meal 

U.S.A. 

i -4 

Canada 

35 

and flour 

Argentine 

•4 

Australia 

7 



i-8 


4-2 

4. Barley 

U.S.A. 

2-5 

Canada 

•8 


Roumania 

•3 




Chile 

•3 




Other 





countries 

2*0 





5-1 



5. Peas 

Japan 

7 

India 

•2 

and beans 

Netherlands 

•5 





•12 



6. Rice 

Spain 

•4 

India 

•4 


U.S.A. 

*4 





•8 



Comments on Grain Imports 


1. The United Kingdom produces 21 % of its own 

needs 

of grain. 52% of imports come from Empire resources. 
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2. The Empire has a surplus of 40 million quintals. 
Much of the grain goes to foreign countries. 

As the Empire produces more than is sufficient for its 
needs, it may be possible to redistribute the grain by 
tariffs in order to make the Empire a self-contained 
unit. 

A problem presents itself: Could we dispense with 
foreign grain in view of quality and period of ship¬ 
ment ? In other words, would the Empire offer all the 
qualities now available at the times required ? 

3. In the case of rice there is an Empire surplus of 87 
million quintals. In spite of this surplus, the U.K. 
imports over 50% of her requirements from foreign 
countries. 


COTTON 

Value, £80 millions = 6-6% 
(All grades) 


From Foreign Countries. British Countries. 


U.S.A. 

£40-4 

Africa 

£6-9 (mostly Anglo 

Egypt 

20-6 


Egyptian 

Peru 

4-2 


Sudan) 

Argentine 

1*0 

India 

3-8 

Brazil 

7 

Comments 



(а) N.B .—The increase in cotton export from 

Argentine. In 1924 : £336,549. 

1928 : £1,000,000. 

(б) Wheat, grain, and cotton constitute approxi¬ 
mately 25% in value of our imports. Of these three 
imports 71% comes from foreign countries. 

( c ) Our dependence on foreign nations should be 
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noted, especially with cotton. Lancashire uses fine 
American cotton. U.S.A. produces 55% of the world 
output. It would be almost impossible to find, in the 
near future, new sources of supply sufficient to meet 
the world demand. India produces large supplies of 
cotton, mostly of the short staple or coarse variety ; 
only 5% comes to England, 55% going to Japan and 
China. 

(d) Since 1921 experimental areas in Uganda, 
Nigeria, and Sudan, have been growing cotton under 
the auspices of the Empire Cotton Growers Associa¬ 
tion ; but the import is negligible compared with the 
import from U.S.A. 

(c) The deduction is drawn that the Empire cannot 
hope to be self-sufficing in cotton within the next 
decade. 


WOOL 

(All grades) 

Value, £63-8 millions = 5-4% of imports. 


From Foreign Countries. 


Argentine . 

• £ 3-5 

Chile and Peru 

• 1*9 

France 

• 23 

Uruguay 

• 2-3 


io-o 


From British Countries. 

Australia . . £20-0 

South Africa . 12 6 

New Zealand . 12-4 

India . . 2*9 

Irish Free State -6 


48-5 


Comments 

The Empire produces about 45% of the wool supply 
of the world. It is, therefore, easily self-sufficing. In 
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spite of this fact we import about 20% from foreign 
countries, while Australia and South Africa export 
wool to almost every foreign country. 

BUTTER 

Value, £52 millions. 

From Foreign Countries. From British Countries. 


Denmark . 

. £18-6 

New Zealand 

£10-2 

Russia 

2-6 

Australia . 

6-8 

Finland 

17 

Irish Free State 

4-5 

Sweden 

i -5 



Holland 

10 



Argentine 

2*9 



France 

•5 




Comments 

(a) Note the rapid growth of exports of butter from 
New Zealand. 1909 : only £i*6. 

1928: io-2. 

( b) New Zealand is as large as Britain, with a popu¬ 
lation of 1*3 millions only. 

OIL SEEDS 

Value, £44-6 millions. 

This import includes oils, fats, resins, gums, etc. 

It is impossible to analyse in detail this very varied 
and comprehensive import. A few of the more 
important classes are indicated : 

(a) Seeds for Expressing oil. £14 millions. 

Flax, £5-5, mostly from Argentine. 

Cotton seed, £5-6 (Egypt, £2-3 ; India, £i-8). 

Soya seeds, £2*2 (China, £17). 
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(b) Nuts and Kernels. £7 millions. 

Copra. £i*6 (chiefly Straits, and Fiji). 

Ground nuts, £2-1 (British countries, £1-5). 

Palm kernels, £3-2—mostly British countries. 

(c) Gums and Resins. 

Resin, £1-3, mostly from U.S.A. 

Shellac, £i*6, mostly from India. 

Gum Arabic, mostly from British countries. 

Copal, mostly from foreign countries. 

(d) Coconut oil. 

£1-9 million, mostly from the Dutch East 
Indies. 

( e ) Tallow and Whale oil. 

Chiefly from New Zealand and Australia. 

Comments 

(rt) Oil seeds and oils derived therefrom represent a 
very important import. The extracts are manufactured 
into a great variety of products. Before the War, 
Germany had the largest oil-seed crushing industry. 
Since the War, it has developed in Hull and Liverpool. 

( b) The Empire is well supplied with countries 
growing oil seeds—India is the largest producer of oil 
seeds, followed by West Africa. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From a study of the imports considered in this 
chapter, it will be clear that we are very largely 
dependent on foreign countries for a considerable 
proportion of our chief imports. In the case of grain, 
wool, and oil seeds, the Empire is self-sufficing. In the 
case of chilled beef, cotton, and butter, it is almost 
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impossible to hope that we can rapidly transfer our 
imports from foreign to British countries. The quanti¬ 
ties imported into England are so large, that even under 
a system of preferential tariffs in favour of our Colonies 
it would be difficult to increase the output within the 
near future. In the meantime, a tax on foreign imports 
might lead to a rise in prices and a disorganization 
of markets, which might be dangerous to British 
Commerce. 



CHAPTER III 

ANALYSIS OF IMPORTS INTO U.K. 

(continued) 

Special consideration of wood and timber, tea. fruit, sugar, hides and 
skins, minerals, tobacco, eggs. and paper-making materials. 
Articles wholly or partly manufactured. 

WOOD AND TIMBER 

Value £42-5 millions. 

Foreign Countries. British Countries. 


Hard wood 

US.A. 

£40 

India 

£1*0 




Canada 

•8 




Honduras 

10 



£40 


£2-8 

Soft wood 

Russia 

£6-o 

Canada 

£ x ‘4 


Finland 

5*2 




Sweden 

2*9 




U.S.A. 

2*3 




Latvia 

1*6 




Norway 

•5 




£18-5 


Dressed or 

Sweden 

£2-0 

planed 

Norway 

7 

timber 

Finland 

•3 


£ 3 *o 
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Pit props France £1-2 

Finland 10 

Sweden and 
Norway 10 


Comments 

(a) Note .—Britain imports nearly 90% of its timber 
from foreign countries. Soft woods account for the 
bulk. 

(b) The only soft wood countries in the British 
Empire are Canada, and Newfoundland. Other 
Empire countries produce hard woods, and import 
soft woods. 

Canada possesses one-sixth of the soft wood timber 
of the world, but exports 83% of her annual production 
to U.S.A. If this could be diverted to Empire needs, 
the Empire would be nearly self-sufficing in soft woods. 

It should be noted, however, that British builders 
and engineers arc not accustomed to the sizes of 
Canadian timber. To divert Canadian timber to 
Britain would mean a reorganization of marketing 
methods. This may be a technical and difficult task. 

(c) Wood pulp, which is a by-product of the forest 
resources, is discussed under the heading of Paper¬ 
making Materials, but it should be noted at this point 
that Canada is the second largest wood pulp exporter 
in the world; four-fifths go to U.S.A. 

(d) There is an enormous potential supply of 
hard woods in the Empire, but, at present, the 
demand in most woodworking industries is for soft 
timber. 
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TEA 

Value, £36 millions 

From Foreign Countries. 

J a y a • • £3-9 

China . . -5 

Total from foreign 
countries . £4-5 


= 3% of total. 

From British Countries. 

British India . £20-1 

Ceylon . . io-8 

Total from Brit¬ 
ish Countries £310 


Ceylon and India each export 12% to foreign 
countries. With the diversion of these exports to 
British countries, the Empire would be almost self- 
sufficing in tea. 

British possessions in Central Africa—especially 
Nyasaland—are possible sources of supply in the future, 
but the supply is at present negligible. 


FRUIT 

Value, £33-9 millions. 

This import is made up of a varied and compre¬ 
hensive list of products, which are obtained from a 
wide area. It will only be possible to refer to the most 
important sources of supply. 



Foreign Countries. 


British Countries. 

Apples 

U.S.A. 

£3-5 

Australia 

Canada 

New Zealand 

£22 

i-3 

*5 

Bananas 

Canaries 

i-i 

British West 


Costa Rica 

1-0 

Indies 

•8 


Colombia 

1 ‘5 




Brazil 

*4 




Honduras 

•6 
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Grapes 

Spain 

Other foreign 
countries 

i-o 

7 


Lemons 

Nuts 

Italy 

Foreign 

Countries 

•9 

17 


Oranges 

Spain 

5-1 

British coun¬ 
tries—mostly 
Palestine & 

South Africa 2-2 

Pears 

Foreign 


British 


countries 

•8 

countries 1-4 


Comments 



(a) The sources of supply of fruit are dominated 
largely by foreign countries. The United Fruit 
Company, by means of financial control, dominates the 
marketing of fruit from Jamaica. 

( b ) Note the increase in oranges from Palestine, and 
South Africa. Palestine has doubled its exports in 
four seasons. 

(c) The Union of South Africa, and Southern 
Rhodesia, should prove valuable sources of future 

su ppiy- 


SUGAR (CANE AND BEET) 

Value, £27 millions = 2-2% of the total imports. 

Unrefined sugar .. £23-3 

Refined sugar .. 3.5 


Foreign Countries. 

Unrefined Cuba 

St. Domingo 


£ 8-7 

2-6 


British Countries. 

Mauritius £3*1 

Australia 2*3 
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Foreign Countries. British Countries. 

Ecru i-2 Br. West Indies 

- & Br. Guiana 2-3 

12-5 South Africa i-o 


87 

Refined Czccho-Slovakia £i-G 
Netherlands 1-4 


3-o 


(a) Empire sugar enjoys a preference of approxi¬ 
mately 50%. 

{b) The production of beet sugar in the U.K. has 
made rapid strides due to the subsidy. 

1924-27 Annual Production 12 million cwts. 
J 9 2 9 „ 39 .. 

HIDES AND SKINS 

Value, £26 millions. 

Ox and Cow hides. 

These are evenly scattered throughout the world, 
and are obtained over a wide area. 

£3-6 millions are obtained from foreign countries. 

£4*2 „ ..British 

Sheep and Lamb. 

The supply in this case naturally originates in the 
large sheep countries—hence the bulk of the skins 
come from Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Miscellaneous skins. 

There is a great variety of skins obtained from 
animals scattered all over the globe, e.g. seal, otter, etc. 
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■ 1Jl e habitat of the animal naturally determines the 
source of supply. . About £10 millions of skins are 
lmpprteiLundcr this heading, of which £3 millions are 
obtained from British countries—mostly Canada, and 
£67 millions from foreign countries—mostly Russia 

ancTtTSX 

The supply of hides and skins is almost equally 
divided between British and foreign countries. 

ORES 

Value, £21 millions. 

Iron Ore. 

Spain, £2-1. 

Algeria, -8. 

A total of £4-5 millions is obtained—very little of 
which comes from British countries. 

Non-ferrous 

Tin Ore. 

N.B .—Britain imports large quantities of tin from 
Malay, but this import is recorded as partly manu¬ 
factured under Class III Imports. Under this heading 
only the import of ore is considered. 

Foreign countries, £8-3 (Bolivia, £7-1). 

British ,, 21 (Nigeria, i-8). 

Copper Ore. 

(Most of the copper imported into Britain comes in 

as “ partly manufactured,” i.e. in the form of blister 

copper. It is, therefore, included under Class III 
Imports.) 

Canada exports to Britain, £1-2 millions. 

S P ain » „ -6 „ 

Cotmnetits 

This class of imports must be studied in relation 
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to the list of non-ferrous manufactures under Class 
III Imports. The tendency is for Britain to import 
metals in a manufactured state. Originally the ore 
was imported, and was smelted in this country. 


TOBACCO 

Value, £17*5 millions = 1*4% of imports. 


Foreign Countries. British Countries. 


U.S.A. 

• £i 3 -o 

India 

. £-4 

Cuba . 

1-2 

Nyasaland 

. -8 


14-2 

Rhodesia 
Others . 

• 7 

• 7 



2*6 


Comments 

{a) The effect of a preference in this case to Empire 
countries should be noted : 

In 1919 a preference of one-sixth allowance off duty 
was accorded to British Empire tobacco. In 1925, 
the allowance was raised to one quarter. In 1927 the 
imports from Empire countries equalled 40 9 million lbs. 
(cf. 12 8 m. in 1923). 

(6) Note the large increase in the output of tobacco 
from Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. 

Rhodesia, 1923 .. 366,500 lb. 

1927 .. 11,088,400 lb. 

Nyasaland, 1923 .. 5,891,000 lb. 

1927 .. 13,781,000 lb. 

These figures illustrate the potentiality of our 
African possessions as future sources of supply. 
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EGGS 


Value, £177 millions = 1-4% of imports. 

Foreign Countries. British Countries. 


Denmark 

£ 4*3 

Irish Free 


Netherlands . 

2-1 

State 

• fv 2 

Belgium 

France 

2-1 

1*0 

Australia 

•2 

Poland 

Egypt . 

China . 

1*2 

•3 

•5 

n -5 


3*4 


CHEESE 


Value, £14-9 millions 

British Countries. 

New Zealand £7-5 
Canada . 4-9 

Australia . -a 


127 


= i*l% of imports. 

Foreign Countries. 

Netherlands . £• 

Italy . 


Comments 

Between 1913 and 1927 the output of cheese from 
New Zealand increased two and a half times. Practi¬ 
cally all New Zealand's supply comes to U.K. 


CNVO 
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RUBBER—CRUDE 

Value, £ii*8 millions = i*8% of whole. 

British Countries. Foreign Countries. 

Straits Settlements £4*2 Dutch East Indies £2-3 

Malay . . 20 

Ceylon . 14 

India . . -6 



PAPER MAKING MATERIALS 


Value, £io-i millions. 

Foreign Countries. 

Sweden . £3 0 

Finland . 1-3 

Norway . 2-3 

6-6 


Under 1% of imports. 

British Countries. 

Canada . £ ’3 


Esparto, £ri, all from foreign countries. 

Comments 

The bulk of Canadian wood pulp goes to U.S.A. 

FISH 

Foreign countries . . £11-4 millions 

British countries. . . 2*1 „ 

Note .—The annual value of our own catch is 
£18,000,000. Our dependence on foreign nations for 
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some kinds of fish should be noted, although Britain is 
surrounded by the best fishing grounds in the world. 


RAW VEGETABLES 
Value, £13-3 millions. 

Potatoes. 


Foreign countries, /4 c 
British „ 

Onions. 

Foreign countries, 2-4 
Tomatoes. 

Foreign countries, 2-6 
British „ i-6 


, mostly France. 

,, Channel Islands. 

,, Spain. 

,, Canaries. 

,, Channel Islands. 


MINOR IMPORTS 


The following list indicates some of the minor 
imports of foodstuffs : 


Lard 

Dried fruits 
Tinned fruits 
Wine 
Coffee 
Beer 

Margarine 
Spirits . 
Cocoa 
Spices 


It 5 millions. 
60 
60 

57 

4-5 

4-8 .. 

3*5 

20 

3-8 „ 

i-3 


Comments 

Space will not permit of an analysis of all these 
products, but mention should be made of the imports 
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of wine, dried fruits, and cocoa, as cases in which a 
tariff in favour of Empire countries has been effective 
in increasing Empire output. 

Wine, 1927. 

Preference to Empire countries increased. 

Import doubled, cf. 4-6 million gals., 1927. 

2-0 „ 1926. 

Cocoa, 1919. 

Preference of i/6th on cocoa—over 90% of our 
cocoa imports now come from Empire sources. 

Dried fruits, 1924. 

Import of currants from Greece, 1,150,000 cwts., 
from Australia, 18,000 cwts. 1925 : Duty on Empire 
currants withdrawn. Result : 1928. Australia sup¬ 
plied 50% of our supply of currants. 

ARTICLES WHOLLY OR PARTLY MANUFACTURED 

The third large group of imports into the U.K. 
consists of wholly or partly manufactured goods. In 
1928 the total value of these commodities amounted to 
£317 million. (Cf. total imports, £1,195 million.) In 
view of the fact that Britain is a manufacturing 
country, this huge sum of £317 millions indicates that 
although the U.K. lives by its exports of manufactured 
goods, there is considerable competition from abroad, 
if goods to this value enter the country. Moreover, it 
should be noted that 90% of these imported manu¬ 
factures come from foreign countries. A study of 
these imports will reveal that there is very little 
competition, in many cases, between British industries, 
and the industries of the countries from which these 
manufactures are obtained. 
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The list of manufactured goods imported into the 
U.K. is a varied one, and is made up of a great number 
of small imports. 1 he most important groups are set 
out below : 


Manufactured oils, fats, resins . . £37 8 

Non-ferrous manufactures . . 33* 1 

Iron and steel manufactures . . 24-1 

Leather manufactures ■ . . . 19-4 

Wearing apparel , . . . 19 6 

Woollen, worsted goods . . .17-2 

Paper and cardboard . . .17 2 

Machinery ..... 16-7 

Other textiles ..... 15 6 

Chemicals and dyes . . . 15-3 

Silk manufactures .... 14 4 

Cotton yam ..... 10-7 

Pottery and glass .... 10 8 

Vehicles. IO -o 

Articles of wood . . . .8-4 

Cutlery, hardware, instruments, watches 76 
Electrical goods .... 4-7 

Rubber ...... o.o 


On further examining some of these items in detail 
it will be found that many of the imports consist of 
raw material partly manufactured, e.g. in the case of 
the largest item—manufactured oils (£37 million)— 
the bulk consists of refined oils, and it is natural that 
the refining of oil and the preparation of by-products 
should tend to migrate towards the source of supply 
of the raw material. It is probable that in the course 
of time many other industries, engaged in the working 
up of raw materials for manufacturing processes, will 
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tend to recede to their sources of supply, e.g. those 
engaged in the preparation of grain and food products, 
meat products, wood pulp, paper, copper and copper 
ingots, rods, tubing, etc. It is for this reason that South 
\\ ales now imports blister copper, whereas years ago it 
imported the ore, and the smelting was done in Wales. 

In view of the extent to which the U.K. is dependent 
on foreign markets for raw materials, this feature of 
industry may cause some alarm, as there may be a 
tendency, owing to cheapened methods of production, 
for secondary industries also to migrate backwards 
in this way. In considering the nature of the imports 
comprised in this list of imported manufactures, it is 
probable that the importation of 60% or 70% of these 
goods is a result of tins tendency for partly manufac¬ 
tured products to migrate to the sources of supply of raw 
material. 

COMPARISON OF THE IMPORT AND EXPORT OF 

MANUFACTURED GOODS 
Explanation of Figures on opposite page 

In Col. I of each year is given the value in £ millions 
of goods exported from the U.K. Col. II gives the value 
in £ millions of goods of a similar classification imported 
into the U.K. Col. Ill gives the percentage of imported 
goods to goods exported. 

It will be noticed that since the War we have been 
importing more iron and steel manufactures relative 
to the export of equivalent goods. In 1929 we exported 
£68 millions of iron and steel goods, and imported 
£25 millions, whereas in 1913 while we exported £54 
millions, we imported only £15 millions. In the case 
of wearing apparel there has been a considerable 
increase in our imports. (Cf. 80% in 1929 compared 
with 37% in 1913.) 



LIST OF SOME EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF SIMILAR GOODS 

(Articles wholly or partly manufactured.) 
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It is not intended that these figures should be an 
accurate mathematical illustration of the increase in 
our imports of manufactured goods ; it is merely an 
approximate guide to indicate the proportion of goods 
we import which are similar in nature to those we 
export. 

In view of our reputation as a manufacturing nation, 
there does seem to be a strong case for research into 
the possibilities of cutting down this formidable list of 
imported manufactures, by manufacturing some of 
them within the U.K. Considering the pre-eminence 
of England as a manufacturing nation in textile 
industries, there seems to be no logical reason why we 
should import as much as £20 million worth of wearing 
apparel from foreign countries. 

Within the small compass of this book it is impossible 
to analyse the distribution of the imports wholly or 
of partly manufactured goods in the same detail as 
raw materials and foodstuffs. Some reference is made 
to the larger items, in the list of imported manu¬ 
factured goods on page 37. 


OILS, FATS, RESINS 

Value, £37-8 millions. 

Motor spirit: practically all from foreign 


Lamp oil 

do. 

do. 

Lubricating oil 

do. 

do. 

Gas oil 

do. 

do. 

Fuel oil 

do. 

do. 

Paraffin wax 

do. 

do. 


35 

47 

i *5 

47 

i-6 


34*2 
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This illustrates the tendency for the preparation of 

oil and oil products to migrate towards the chief oil 
fields. 


NON-FERROUS MANUFACTURES 


Value, £33-1 millions. 

Copper : mostly from foreign countries 
(U.S.A. and Chile) 

Lead : (£3*7 from India and Canada) . 
Zinc : foreign countries—mostly from 

Belgium. 

Tin : mostly from the Straits 
Aluminium : mostly from foreign 
countries ..... 


£i6*o 
5 4 

4 *o 

37 

2-8 


3i-9 


LEATHER MANUFACTURES 
Value, £19-4 millions. 

Undressed leather (India, £3-8) . . £6-s 

Skins (India) . . . .16 

Skins (Sheepskins), (India) . . 1-3 

Box calf, glacd kid, patent leather, fancy 
leather goods, etc.—mostly from 
continental countries . . .8-5 


PAPER AND CARDBOARD 

Value, £17-2 millions. 
Foreign countries 
British countries 


179 


£i3-9 

3*3 
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As one would imagine, the foreign supplies are mostly 
from Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Germany. 

The British supplies are from Canada and New¬ 
foundland. 

The tendency for the manufacture of paper, card¬ 
board, furniture, etc., to migrate back to the forest, 
should be noted. 


VEHICLES 

Value, £10 millions. 

Touring cars and chassis : 

Foreign countries . . . £37 

British countries (mostly from 
Canada) . . . 10 

Accessories for cars : Foreign countries 2 0 

Canada . . *2 



CHAPTER IV 

the export trade of the u.k. 

The export trade of the U.K. ; analysis of exports ; relative values 
sibc© 0°°" Chief markets for manufactured goods. The 
possibility of transferring markets from foreign to British 
countries. Causes of, and remedies for. decline in the export 
trade of the U.K. * 

In order to complete the picture of the trade of the 
U K., a summary of the export trade is necessary ; 
but the subject of the export markets of the U.K.' 
teems with so many difficulties and technical problems 
that only the most salient features can be mentioned 
in a book of this kind, which is intended rather to 
point the way to further study than to be a full treatise 
on the subject. Within recent years Great Britain’s 
export trade has received the attention of many 
eminent economists, politicians, and business men, and 
the student is referred to some of the publications at the 
end of the book. 


TOTAL EXPORTS OF THE U.K. SINCE I 90 O 

The following table gives the value of the exports 
of the U.K. in millions of £ from 1900, and also the 
exports reduced to a percentage basis (with 1913 as the 
standard year), thus permitting a comparison of pre¬ 
war and post-war exports. These figures are extracted 

43 
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from a Memorandum on International Trade, Vol. I, 
League of Nations, and from a Report of the 
Balfour Committee on the Survey of Overseas 


Markets. 



Year. 

Value in Exports—reduced 

£ millions. to 

1913 level. 

IQOO 

354-3 


1901 

347-8 


1902 

349-2 

- 62-2 

I903 

360-3 


I904 

3710 


1905 

407-5 


1906 

4606 

78-5 

I907 

5I7-9 

1908 

45^7 


I909 

469-5 


I9IO 

534" 1 

88 

I9II 

556-9 

91-2 

1912 

598-9 

96 -3 

1913 

525-2 

100 

IQIQ 

798-6 

54-9 

1920 

• 1.334-4 

70-9 

1921 

703-3 

49-8 

1922 

7I9-5 

68-9 

I923 

767-2 

74-5 

I924 

800-9 

76-1 

1925 

773*3 

75-6 

1926 

653-0 

6 7-7 

I927 

709 

77-8 

1928 

723-4 

79-6 

I929 

729 

82-4 
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Comments on the Export Figures 

The export figures and comparisons during the War 
period have been omitted, as they were obviously 
subject to artificial conditions. 



1913. At the same time it must be remembered that 
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our imports are 21% higher than in 1913. We are 
buying more and selling less. 

Secondly, in spite of the recent falling off in trade 
and the increasing unemployment of recent years, it 
should be noticed that our exports have increased 
since 1926. 

Thirdly, at no time since the War has our export 
trade attained the prosperous condition experienced 
from 1910 to 1913. 

THE NATURE OF OUR EXPORT TRADE 

The export list is made up of a great variety of items ; 
the list given below represents approximately So% of 
the exports from the U K. for 1928. It will be noticed 
that, with the exception of coal, and wool, all our 
exports consist of manufactured goods. The four items 
which have always been the main support of our 
export trade are cotton goods, iron and steel, woollen 
goods, and machinery, and of these the predominating 
importance of cotton should be noted. Cotton goods 
comprise approximately 20% of our exports. 


MAIN EXPORTS FROM THE U.K. (1928) 


Manufactured cotton goods 
Iron and steel manufactures 
Woollen goods 
Machinery . 

Vehicles 
Other textiles 
Wearing apparel . 
Chemicals 


£145-3 milli 
66-7 
56*8 


ons 


537 

47-2 

29-4 

26-1 

254 
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Pottery and glass . 

n-o 

Electrical equipment 

II-0 

Non-ferrous manufactures 

16-3 

Wool re-exported . 

10-2 

Spirits .... 

io-o 

Tobacco .... 

io-o 

Fish. 

75 

Coal. 

390 


5656 


47 

millions 


If all those exports in which textile fabrics are used 
be totalled, we obtain an export figure of £257-6 
millions (cf. the total export of £723 millions for 1928). 
Our textile industries approximately supply onc-third 
of our exports. - ^ 


THE DECLINE IN OUR EXPORTS 

Since the War the decline in our exports has occurred 
in the four main groups of industry already referred to, 
viz. the cotton and woollen trades, iron and steel 
manufactures and machinery, the largest falling off 
being in the cotton industry. 

The decline in all our exports, and specially in 
the above industries, is due to the following 
causes: 

(a) During the War supplies of manufactured goods 
were limited and in many cases completely cut 
off, and foreign countries established their own 
manufacturing plants. Many industries were, 
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therefore, established in foreign countries 
in competition with our own. 1 

(6) The development of rationalization in industrial 
production, increased efficiency, and more up-to- 
date equipment in U.S.A.,Germany, France, and 
Japan. The growth of the export market of the 
United States, due to mass production, efficient 
world marketing methods, and a reduction in 
overhead costs, should be noted. 

(c) In the case of the textile industries, the falling 
off is due to increased competition in the East 
from Japan. In the case of cotton and woollen 
trades, to the demand for articles made wholly 
or partly of artificial silk or other substi¬ 
tutes. 

( d ) In the coal industry, the decline of 

U.K. exports of coal from 88 million tons in 
the years 1909-1913, to 39 million tons in 1928, 
is due to (<?) the general post-war depression 
affecting most of the European coalfields, 
generally caused by an excess of supply over 
an impoverished demand; (6) the increased 
use of oil and electric power; (c) foreign 

competition with coal exporting countries, e.g. 
Germany; ( d) the depression in our heavy 

industries such as iron and steel, which curtailed 
the consumption of coal. 

1 *• Taking the world as a whole the widespread development of 
home manufactures to meet needs formerly supplied by imported 
goods is by general consent one of the outstanding features of tho 
post-war economic situation, and this is perhaps the most important 
permanent factor tending either to limit the volume or to modify 
the character of British Export Trade.” 

From the Balfour Committee on Industry and Trade—Report on 
the Survey of Overseas Markets. 
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( e ) The trade booms and trade depressions which 
the alterations of price level have brought 
about. 


It is not intended that this should be an exhaustive 

analysis of our declining trade ; the problem is too 

involved for this book. But this analysis will suggest 

a line of thought which can be supplemented by 

the publications mentioned at the end of this 
book. 

Although our older industries are declining in their 
relationship to the export trade, it is probable that 
other industries will take their place. Because we have 
been exporting cotton, woollen, iron and steel goods, 
machinery and coal for 100 years, it does not follow 
that we shall continue to do so. As a result of increasing 
specialization, industry is tending to disintegrate; 
new methods of production are being discovered; 
and production tends to concentrate on highly 
specialized parts of industrial equipment. It may be 
that England will find that her markets for electrical 
equipment will grow at the expense of the older basic 
industries. The production of an enormous range of 
small articles is going on round London and Birming¬ 
ham ; many of these industries are new. It is possible 

we may find increasing markets for small quantities 
of a great variety of equipment—the product of new 
industries—rather than in the export of textile fabrics 
or heavy iron and steel goods. The fact is significant 
that while our basic industries are declining, our 
exports have been rising since 1926. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE CHIEF MARKETS OF THE U.K. 

Here again, it is impossible to do more than to quote 
some figures relative to the more important fluctuations 
in the markets for our manufactures. In later chapters, 
a more detailed analysis will be made of Empire 
markets. For the moment it is proposed to confine 
our attention to the following aspects of market 
changes : 

(a) The alterations in the export markets of U.K. 
from 1913 onwards considered as percentages 
of our total foreign trade. 

(b) Graphical illustration of those foreign markets 
in which the exports of U.K. have seriously 
declined. 

(c) The alterations in the markets for iron and steel 
manufactures, cotton goods, and machinery, 
with special reference to the comparative merits 
of foreign and British markets. 


The following tables show the percentage distribution 
of the export trade of the United Kingdom for a number 
of years. 


Country. 

India 

U.S.A. 

Germany . 
Australia . 
France • . 
Canada 
South Africa 
Irish Free State 
Belgium 
Netherlands 


1913- 

1924. 

1925. 

133 

120 

117 

55 

7-0 

7*i 

77 

5-6 

60 

b-5 

8-o 

8-2 

5-5 

5-5 

4-2 

45 

37 

37 

4-2 

40 

4 -i 


6-o 

5*2 

2*5 

3*0 

2*5 

2*9 

29 

3*3 


1927- 

1928. 

1929. 

12-6 

12*1 

11*2 

67 

67 

65 

6*2 

59 

5*3 

9’0 

8 -o 

7*8 

3*5 

36 

45 

43 

50 

50 

45 

45 

4*6 

53 

5-i 

4*8 

2-4 

2*4 

2*8 

3*i 

31 

3*1 
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Argentine . 

43 

3 'b 

3-9 

40 

4’5 

4 *i 

New Zealand 

2-0 

27 

31 

2’9 

2-8 

3-0 

Japan 

2*7 

35 

2-2 

22 

2-1 

i *9 

China 

2-8 

27 

20 

i *4 

2-2 

2-0 

Italy 

27 

2-3 

2'5 

20 

2-0 

2*3 

British Countries 

371 

37-i 

39-1 

42-5 

41*9 

41-0 

Foreign Countries 

629 

629 

60-9 

575 

58-1 

59 -o 


Comments 

{a) These percentages are the proportion of British 
manufactured goods going to the countries enumerated. 

( b ) The declining importance of our Indian market 
(ii- 2%) should be noted. 

(c) The increase in Empire markets is apparent ; 
the percentage has risen from 37-1 in 1913 to approxi¬ 
mately 42-0 in 1927-28. 

(d) The large, though gradually declining, foreign 
markets should be noted. 

LOSS OF THE BRITISH EXPORT MARKET IN SOUTH 

AMERICA 

In the whole of South America the U.K. manu¬ 
factures have declined in favour of U.S.A. 

In 1913, Gt. Britain had approximately 25% of 
the import trade into South America, and U.S.A. 
slightly under 20%. In 1927, Gt. Britain’s share had 
fallen to 17%, and the share of U.S.A. had risen to 
34%. The following figures indicate the progress made 
by U.S.A. in South America. 

1913 . British exports £56*0 millions 

U.S.A. ,, 28-7 ,, 

1928 . British exports 63-8 ,, 

U.S.A. „ 97-1 
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GRAPH ILLUSTRATING THE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 

IMPORTS INTO CHINA from the U.K, GERMANY, A U.S.A. 
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GERMANY 


GRAPH ILLUSTRATING THE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 

IMPORTS INTO DENMARK from the U.K, Gernany, U.S.A 
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FAR EASTERN MARKETS 

In the case of China and Japan, the increase of 
U.S.A. manufactures relative to those of Gt. Britain is 
even more pronounced: 

Gt. Britain. U.S.A. 

* 9*3 • 38-8 millions. 22-5 millions. 

1928 . 44-1 „ in-6 

RELATIONSHIP OF FOREIGN TO BRITISH MARKETS IN 

SOME OF THE U.K. EXPORTS 

The following figures extracted from the report 
written by Prof. A. J. Sargent. M.A., on " British Indus¬ 
tries and Empire Markets,” give some illuminating 
information relative to the comparative merits of 
Empire and foreign markets ; in each case the volume 
of exports is considered and not the value in order that 
comparisons can be made without distortion due to 
price variations. The export of the articles in 1913 
is represented by 100, and the exports of 1925 and 
1927 are represented as percentages of this base year. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, AND THE 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 

The growth of Colonial and Dominion Trade. An analysis of the 
production and trade of the Union of South Africa, and Austra¬ 
lia. with special reference to their relationship to (a) The British 
Empire, (b) Foreign Countries. ' ' 

ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA 

The figures indicating national production illustrate 
the evenly balanced distribution of economic resources 
as between agriculture, minerals, and manufactures. 
The varied climate, soils, and mineral wealth indicate a 
country of wide productive powers. 



INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT—POST-WAR 


Agricultural and Pastoral 
production .... 
Mineral production 
Factory production (gross output) 

(net „ ) 


Millions. 

(about) £75 


9 9 

9 9 

9 9 


6 o 

97 

47 


AGRICULTURE 

The chief agricultural crop is maize. The Union is 
the second largest country in the Empire for the 
production of maize. The total production, which is 

6 o 
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about 2,500,000 short tons, has increased 300% in 
twenty years (but the enormous import of maize into 
the U.K. from the Argentine should be noted, p. 20). 

The production of wheat is insufficient for home 
consumption, and the Union imports 30% of its 
demand, chiefly from Australia. 

Sugar and cotton are produced in small quantities 
and enter into the exports of the country. Although 
the cotton output has increased from approximately 
4 million lb. in 1921 to 20 million lb. in 1925, the 
output relative to Empire demand is negligible, the 
export value being under £200,000. 

Sugar has increased from 82,000 short tons in 1911 
1 to 161,000 short tons in 1925. Here again the export 
value is small, being under £800,000. 

THE PASTORAL INDUSTRY 

Wool forms the second largest export from the Union. 
I The number of sheep has increased from 30 million in 
1911 to 35 million in 1925. The annual value of wool 
exported is £17 million. 

Hides and skins formed the fifth largest export. 
* Cattle have increased from 57 million head in 1911 
I to 97 million head in 1925. 

. Ostriches have declined from 747,000 in 1911 to 
/ 163,000 in 1925 ; the value of feathers exported is now 
negligible. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 

The Union is the largest gold and diamond producing 
country in the world. The value of these products are 
out of all proportion to other commodities. 
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\ Gold has an annual value of about £42 million—the 
output has been fairly constant since 1911, averaging 
about 9-0 million fine oz. 

Diamonds amounting to an annual value of £12 
million are mined. The output is controlled in order 
to stabilize their value. Between 1914 and 1925 the 
output was about 2-5 million carats per annum. 

Since then the output has risen to 5-0 million 
carats. 

j Coal. The output has risen from 7-5 million tons in 

' 1911 to 137 million tons in 1925. It is sufficient for 
her own needs and allows a small export. 


EXPORTS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


1906-9 

• • 

Totals. 

• £ 45‘8 millions. 


1909-14 


• 56-2 


1915-19 


• 73-9 


1920-24 


• 80*8 ,, 


1925-26 


• 8 9‘4 


1926-27 


^ w w 

• 86 -i 


1927-28 

• • 

. 96-4 


EXPORTS 

ANALYSED 

BY COMMODITIES 


Product. 

1905- 

1911- 1921- 1926. 

1927. 

Gold . 

Wool . 

. 21-8 

C l millions.) 

35 -o 34*4 23-5 

28-5 

• 2-3 

3‘9 8-2 12-6 

I 7 -I 

Diamonds 

. 67 

8-2 1-3 107 

12-2 

Maize . 

. 'o6 

•4 2-3 -9 

1*2 1*2 2*5 

1*2 

Hides and skins 

. -6 

37 

*33 

Whale oil 


•I -03 *29 
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Coal 

*5 

1-08 

5 -i 

3-6 

3 -i 

Wattle bark . 

•1 

•29 

•4 

*59 

•87 

Sugar . 

•04 

— 

2-0 

•8 

•8 

Angora hair . 

•62 

•92 

•58 

74 

•81 

Maize meal 

— 

•01 

•66 

•21 

•4 1 

Fresh fruit and nuts 

— 

•05 

' 4 1 

•70 

•83 

Cotton . 

— 


•04 

•33 

•1 7 


Comments on Exports 

(а) Cotton .—Although the increase is considerable, 
note its inadequacy compared with Empire demands. 

(Cf. Value of cotton imports into Gt. Britain : /40 
million.) 

(б) Exports of wool, fruit, maize, and maize meal 
arc liable to great fluctuations arising from varying 
climatic conditions, e.g. drought. 


EXPORTS ANALYSED BETWEEN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Country. 

1900-14. 

1915-19- 

1920-24. 1925. 

(£ millions.) 

1926. 

1927. 

U.K. 

49'3 

577 

56*4 

44-1 

46-6 

48-3 

France . 

•1 

*3 

1*7 

3-8 

33 

5-0 

Germany 

17 

— 

2*2 

37 

2 4 

4-2 

Belgium . 

•6 

•2 

1*4 

i-6 

I '4 

3*2 

India 

•6 

•6 

3*8 

12*1 

7*6 

4-3 

Holland . 

*3 

*5 

•9 

2-2 

i *4 

1-8 

U.S.A. . 

*4 

4'9 

20 

2*1 

J-Q 

i*6 

Rhodesia 

*5 

7 

1*0 

•8 

y 

i*3 

I *5 

Italy 

— 


•3 

•9 

•8 

10 
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EXPORTS ANALYSED BETWEEN BRITISH AND FOREIGN 



COUNTRIES 



UK. 

British Countries. 

1 895/99 

• • 96 % 


1905/09 

• 94 % 


1910/14 

. 90% 

93% 

1921/25 

• • 67% 

80% 

1926 

• * ^ 4 % 

82% 

1927 . 

. 62% 

77% 


IMPORTS INTO SOUTH 

1906-09 .... 

I909-I4 .... 

1915-19 .... 

1920 .... 

1921 .... 

1922 .... 

1923 .... 

1924 .... 

1925 .... 

1926 .... 

1927 .... 

CHIEF COMMODITIES IMPORTED SINCE I9II 


Commodity. 

1911. 

1923- 1925- 

(/ millions.) 

1926. 

Motor cars, cycles, tyres . 

•45 

2-28 

50 

5*0 

Cotton piece goods . 

i *5 

4 ’i 

4*2 

4-0 

Outer garments 

274 

3-6 

4 *i 

37 

Railway material 

•8 

7 

2*3 

32 

Motor spirit 

•07 

1*0 

1*28 

177 


AFRICA 

(£ millions.) 

• £27-4 

• 37-9 

. 417 

. ioi*8 

• 57-8 

• 51-4 

• 57-8 

• 65-8 

. 67-9 

• 73-i 

• 73*9 
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EXPORTS TO FRANCE 
do. GERMANY ' 





GRAPH ILLUSTRATING THE EXPORTS OP HIDES COAL MAIZE 
WATTLE BARK,and COTTON since 1903 
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ILLUSTRATING THE EXPORTS 0? COLD, DIAMONDS.* W OOL 
from 1905 in the UNION of SOUTH AFRICA 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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DIAMONDS 
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Commodity. 


Electrical m/cs. 

Wood and timber 
Haberdashery . 

Cotton, hosiery, and under¬ 
garments 

Woollen piece goods 
Bags and sacks 
Wheat . 

Agricultural machines 
Coffee .... 
Iron and steel pipes, etc. . 
Boots and shoes 
Iron and steel plate, gal¬ 
vanized or plain . 

Tea .... 
Mining m/cs. . 

Furniture and cabinet ware 
Hats and caps . 

Musical instruments . 
Electrical cable 
Printing paper 


1911. 

*923- 1925- 

1 1 millions.) 

1926. 

•54 

•53 

i -33 

i -57 

•78 

1-42 

I *35 

i -53 

176 

I-I 3 

i *34 

1-41 

•55 

i-i 6 

I-IO 

1-36 

• 3 i 

•81 

1*02 

1-28 

*37 

1-19 

i-88 

1*17 

•55 

1-29 

1 64 

1*09 

•60 

71 

1*32 

1-05 

•67 

79 

1-20 

1-05 

•33 

•61 

•75 

1-02 

1-16 

1-09 

•89 

*99 

■44 

•80 

•81 

•93 

•25 

•69 

79 

•86 

•9 7 

•83 

•90 

•85 

•68 

73 

71 

77 

•25 

•56 

•56 

*73 

•24 

*45 

•53 

•70 

•29 

•53 

70 

•69 

•19 

•52 

•56 

•67 


Comments on Imports 

(a) Note the large increase in motors, cycles, 
etc., chiefly from U.S.A. ; and tyres from the 
U.K. 

(b) Imports of boots and shoes have fallen, and also 
mining machines—due to increased domestic 
production. 
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IMPORTS ANALYSED BETWEEN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Country. 

1910-14. 

> 9 > 5 -* 9 - 

1920-24. I925. 
(/ millions.) 

1926. 

1927. 

U.K. . 

22-3 

22-6 

367 

33-9 

35-5 

33 'i 

U.S.A. 

3'i 

7-1 

97 

99 

11 "3 

TI *3 

Germany 


— 

2-2 

3-8 

4-5 

5-3 

India . 

1*0 

2-2 

2-1 

3*0 

2’5 

2-4 

Australia 

17 

1*3 

2-3 

2-4 

i-9 

2-0 

Canada 

7 

1*2 

2-1 

2-1 

2-0 

i*9 

France 

•5 

•5 

10 

i-i 

i*4 

17 

Belgium 

•5 

— 

•8 

•8 

1*2 

i*5 

Sweden 

•6 

•8 

i*3 

•9 

11 

i-3 

Japan . 

•1 

i-i 

•8 

•8 

i-i 

i-o 

Holland 

•6 

•4 

•6 

•9 

i-i 

i-o 

Italy . 

•2 

•2 

*3 

•5 

•8 

•8 

Brazil . 

•6 

•6 

•8 

i-i 

•9 

•8 


IMPORTS ANALYSED BETWEEN FOREIGN AND 



BRITISH COUNTRIES 



U.K. 

British Countries. 

1895/99 

• 73% 


1905/09 

• 55% 


1910/14 

• 59% 

79% 

1921/25 

• 5i% 

66% 

1926 . 

• 49% 

62% 

1927 . 

• 44-9% 

59-9 


Comments on Graphs of Imports into South Africa 

(a) General imports .—-The falling imports from the 
U.K. and the British Empire into the Union of South 
Africa should be noted. Cf. rising exports of foreign 
countries, notably U.S.A., and Germany. 
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(l>) The import of British cotton piece goods still has 
a great advantage over foreign imports. 

(c) In the case of motor vehicles, the U.S.A. has 
increased her imports materially since 1922, but since 
1926 our Empire imports show an increase—due in a 
measure to the establishment of American motor 
works in Canada in order to obtain the Empire 
preference. 

(*/) The advantage which the British Empire has 
over foreign countries in electrical equipment should 
be noted. 

(c) In the case of boots and shoes the falling imports 
both of foreign and British goods should be noted, as 
compared with the rise of South African production. 

(/) These graphs indicate those industries which 
might be encouraged in the policy of Empire Union, 
and those in which local production is growing so 
rapidly that little prospect of development is possible 
in foreign or British imports. South Africa is success¬ 
fully building up strong industries, e.g. in boots and 
shoes, and the imports of such goods are almost bound 
to disappear in time. 

1 THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF SOUTH AFRICA 

The chief industries are those connected with the 
preparation of raw materials for market, the manu¬ 
facture of food products, and of those products which 
can be more economically manufactured near the 
sources of supply of raw material. Such industries 
are: grain mills and the making of flour, jam and 
sweet factories, soap and candles, tanneries, tobacco, 
packing cases, bacon and ham curing, boot and shoe 
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factories, breweries, brick making, brush and broom, 
butter and cheese factories. 

In addition, the manufacture of galvanized tinware, 
r steel trunks, etc., has increased from an output of 
£228,000 in 1915 to £1-3 millions in 1926, the manu¬ 
facture of clothing, etc., from £i-o million in 1915 to 
£2-9 million in 1926-27, printing and publishing from 
£1-3 million to £4-5 million. 

The competition between home industries and those 
of Gt. Britain is in no sense comparable with that of 
Australia and Canada, and South Africa should prove an 
easier field for tariff experiment in favour of Empire 
Unity than the other Dominions. 

AUSTRALIA 

GENERAL ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 

r In reviewing the trade of Australia, it is well to bear 
in mind the following points connected with the 
economic development of this continent. 

(a) Australia has an area equal to that of U.S.A.; is 
4/5ths the size of Canada; and 1 /5th of the whole 
of the British Empire; and yet the population is 
1 under 7 millions. 

(^) 39 % °I the area of Australia is in the tropics, 
and probably one-third of it (the interior) is 
incapable of any kind of economic development 
owing to absence of water. 

(c) The enormous possibilities resulting from 
an increased population and the economic 
development of the remaining two-thirds of 
Australia should be noted. Yet the parodoxical 
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position is reached that in 1930 trade and 
industry are bad, and there is increasing 
unemployment, thus illustrating the doctrine 
that industrial depressions are not necessarily 
related to the economic potentialities of a 
country, but are controlled by changing values. 

(d) The industrial production since 1891 is indicated 
in the following table. 


Industry. 

1891. 

1901. IQ!!. I92I.: 

(/ millions.) 

1926-27. 

Agriculture . 

169 

23-8 

387 

8i-8 

98-2 

Minerals 

120 

21-8 

23-3 

19-9 

23-0 

Manufactures—Gross 

— 

— 

133-0 

320-3 

408-6 

Pastoral & Dairying 

39-2 

36-8 

72-8 

II 9-3 

158-0 

Population (millions) 

3-2 

3-8 

45 

5*5 

6-2 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 1916 TO 1926 



Agricul¬ 


Dairy¬ 


Manu¬ 

factures. 



ture. 

Pastoral. 

ing. 

Mining. 

(net.) 

Total. 

1916 

6i-2 

83-0 

27-9 

23-1 

60-5 

261-9 

1917 . 

59-6 

91-9 

3 i -3 

24-9 

65-3 

2793 

1918 

59 -o 

96-5 

33-7 

25-4 

70-0 

291-7 

J 9 J 9 • 

72-2 

m -5 

38-8 

18-9 

92-3 

343-6 

1920 

112-8 

90-5 

52-6 

21-6 

ioi*6 

390-5 

1921 

8i-8 

74-9 

44*4 

19-9 

112*5 

344*3 

1922 

84-1 

97 -o 

43-5 

20-3 

1231 

379-3 

1923 . 

8i-i 

110*0 

42-1 

22-2 

1327 

400-1 

1924 • 

107-1 

126-7 

45 -i 

246 

137-9 

454*1 

1925 • 

89-2 

1 13-3 

48-2 

24-5 

143-2 

431-5 

1926 

98-2 

iii-i 

46-9 

240 

153-6 

446-8 

In this 
quoted. 

table the net figures for manufactures are 
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I he enormous growth of factory development 
should be observed. The industries seem to have 
grown out of proportion to the primary industries 
and to the population. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE STAPLE PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 


Wool. 


This is the largest primary product. Australia has 
one-sixth of the world's supply of sheep, numbering 
105 millions, and produces 25% of the world’s supply 
of wool, and half the world’s supply of Merino wool. 
The wool clip forms 46 9% of its exports. Only 6% 
of the wool is used for home supplies. 


Values (Export) £ millions. 


No. of Sheep. 

1922-23 

£5 7 'i 

i860 

20 million sheep. 

I923-24 

56-1 

1900 

70 

I924-25 

632 

1910 

98 

1926-27 

6o-o 

1920 

81 „ 

1927-28 

660 

1925 

103 



1926 

104 



1927 

100 „ 



1928 

106 „ 


Wheat. 


Wheat is the second primary product in importance. 
The annual value is about £32 million. 

The output is 160 million bushels per annum. 


(Cf. 871 „ U.S.A., 

and 59 „ U.K.) 

Yield per acre, 13 bushels. 

(Cf. 32 „ U.K., 

and 14 ,, world average.) 


if 
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Acreage. 


Output. 

i° 9 r 3*3 m. acres. 

1922 

109 m. bushels. 

J 90 i 5 *i 

I923 

124 

I 9 11 7-4 

I924 

164 

1921 97 

1925 

114 

1926 n-6 

1926 

160 


1928-9 159 

INCREASE IN 

ARABLE CULTIVATION 

I860-I 

• • 

1-i m. acres. 

1870-I 

• • 

2-1 

I880-1 

• • 

9 9 

4-5 

1890-I 

• • 

1 9 9 

54 

I900-1 

• • 

8-8 

I 9 IO-II . 

• • 

ii-8 

1920-21 . 

• • 

i 5 -o 

1922-23 . 

• • 

16*5 

I923-24 . 

• • 

i 6*5 

1924-25 . 

• • 

w w 

17-2 

I925-26 . 

• • 

/ * • 

167 

I926-27 . 

• • 

177 


Note. The area under cultivation is only 17 in. 
acres—practically the same as Gt. Britain. Sixty 
per cent of the cultivated area is under wheat. 

A study of the export list will show that the remaining 
agricultural industries are of secondary importance 
compared with wheat and wool. The following are 
the more important of these smaller industries : 

Butter. 

Production has increased from 212 million lb. in 

1911 to 252 in 1926-7. The export value is approxi¬ 
mately £y m. 
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v Orchards. 

I he area under fruit has doubled since 1911. Raisins 
are a very important crop with an annual value of 
1 £1-2 million. 

Vineyards and wine. 

1 he output of wine has increased from 4-9 million 
\ gallons in 1911 to 20*4 in 1926-27, while the acreage 
has increased proportionately. 

Sugar. 

t I he output has increased from i-6 million tons in 
1911 to 3-1 million tons in 1926. The annual value is 
about £4 0 million. 

Hides and skins. 

! l he value has increased from £3-2 million in 1911 to 
£8-5 million in 1926. Allowance must be made for the 
fall in money values in all cases of comparison with 


pre-war years. 

IMPORTS BY VALUE 

1901 

• 

(£ millions.) 

• £ 39*2 

1910 

• 

• 5 i -5 

1916 

• 

• . . 76-2 

1919 

• 

. 98-9 

1923 

• 

. 140-6 

1925 

• 

• I 57 ‘ I ‘ 

1926 

• 

• 151-6 

1927 

• 

. 164-7 


CHIEF EXPORTS ANALYSED BY COMMODITIES 

Product. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1924. 1925. 1926. 

(I millions.) 

. 15-2 260 47-9 63*2 63*2 6o-o 

27 9-6 28-8 34-6 17-1 207 


Wool . 
Wheat 








GRAPH ILLUSTRATING “HE EXPORTS OP HIDES & SKINS,FLOUR, 
BUTTER.MEATS, from 1901 . 

= 16 % of export*. 
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Product. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1924. 

1925- 

1926. 




(/ millions.) 



Gold . 

14-3 

120 

3-4 

•9 

4’3 

ii *3 

Hides & skins 

1*2 

3-2 

3 -i 

8-i 

8-2 

8*5 

Flour . 

•5 

i -3 

55 

6*i 

6-8 

6-2 

Butter 

i -4 

46 

7'9 

io-o 

7-0 

5-4 

Meats 

26 

4-3 

55 

70 

7‘4 

5’2 

Silver, lead . 

2'2 

3-2 

27 

6-5 

7-8 

5-6 

Cane sugar . 

•0 

•1 

•06 

2-0 

52 

i-6 

Wine . 




•I 

•3 

•8 

Dried fruits . 




19 

1-4 

i-6 

Timber 




i -5 

i -3 

i -4 


Comments on Exports 

(a) Wool accounts for about 43% of total exports. 

Wheat and flour ,, „ 16% 

Hides and skins „ 6% „ 

Meat and butter each 5% ,, ,, 

(b) Exports naturally vary from year to j r ear owing 
to severe droughts. 


EXPORTS ANALYSED BETWEEN COUNTRIES 


1910. 1921. 1922. 192.1 

(l millions.) 

37-6 577 519 


1925. 1920 


Country. 1901. 

U.K. 254 

France 4*1 

U.S.A. 2-5 

Italy -3 

India 33 

Belgium 2-6 

New 

Zealand 17 

Germany 3-4 

Egypt 


8-5 

87 

12-2 

i*6 

8-3 

9*6 

•3 

8 -o 

59 

i *5 

67 

3 'i 

59 

50 

4-2 

23 

46 

43 

73 

40 

41 


35 

i *5 


69-1 

61-5 

483 

199 

185 

17-6 

91 

129 

18-5 

100 

46 

55 

2-0 

33 

35 

7-1 

6-i 

8*3 

5-8 

49 

42 

73 

6-9 

99 

30 

2*9 

3-8 
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EXPORTS ANALYSED BETWEEN BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES— percentages 



Foreign 

Countries. 

British 

Countries. 

U.K. 

1902-6 

. 28-8 

71-2 

46 

1910 . 

• 38-2 

617 

50-6 

1921 . 

• 38 

62 

45 

1922 . 

• 44 

56 

44 

1924 . 

• 47 

53 

427 

1925 . 

• 47 

52 

41-4 

1926 . 

• 55 

44 

33*3 


Whilst the exports to the United Kingdom and to the 
British Empire arc still large, they are falling relatively 
to foreign exports. The fact that 55% of the exports 
go to foreign countries, while only 44% go to British 
countries, is significant. 


IMPORTS 


Commodity. 

1 9 11. 

1924. 

>925- 

1926. 

Motor cars and parts 

i-i 

(£ millions.) 

n-6 urn 

14*1 

Cotton and linen goods 

45 

10-9 

10-3 

10*0 

Electrical m/cy. and cables 

i‘3 

6-3 

6*i 

7-4 

Silk goods 

1*0 

5‘i 

5*2 

6-8 

Petroleum 

•3 

5-3 

6-5 

6*6 

Iron and steel m/frs. 

4-o 

6-3 

5-6 

5*4 

Paper, printing, etc. 

i*i 

5*0 

37 

42 

Rubber m/frs. 

*9 

2*9 

5*2 

5*o 

Drugs, chemicals, and fer¬ 
tilisers 


4-1 

4*3 

5*o 

Timber, undressed . 

i -9 

3*i 

37 

3*4 

Tea .... 

1*2 

3*8 

3*6 

3*9 
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Commodity. 


1911. 

1924. 1925. 

1926. 

Tobacco* cigars 

• 

•9 

2-4 27 

27 

Woollen goods, floor cover- 




ings, carpets, etc. 

• 

•8 

2-8 2-5 

27 

Wearing apparel 

• 

1*3 

i *5 i*6 

i-i 

IMPORTS ANALYSED BETWEEN 

COUNTRIES 


Country. 

1921. 

1924. 

> 925 - 

1926. 



U millions.) 


U.K. . 

53 

69 

65-8 

677 

U.S.A. 

i8-S 

3«7 

37-2 

41*3 

India 

37 

64 

6-6 

6-6 

Dutch E. Indies . 

3*2 

5-6 

6-i 

6-4 

Japan 

3-5 

4 -i 

4-3 

5 -i 

France 

27 

4*2 

37 

47 

Germany . 

— 

2-2 

2-8 

4’3 

Canada 

3 -i 

33 

37 

4-3 


IMPORTS ANALYSED BETWEEN COUNTRIES —percentages 



IQ2I. 

1924. 

1925- 

1926. 

United Kingdom 

• 51*4 

43-9 

43-4 

4i*i 

British countries 

. 640 

53-o 

527 

44-i 

Foreign countries 

• 35*9 

47-0 

47-3 

55-8 


Comments on Imports 

(«) Motors, and parts of motor cars, arc now the 
largest items of imports. 65% of the imports come from 
U.S.A. 51% of rubber tyres come from the U.S.A. 

(b) The U.K. predominates in cotton piece goods, 
iron and steel manufactures, electrical m/cy., wire, 
paper, lloor coverings, woollen piece goods, and tin 
plates. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

The main industries of Australia are naturally those 
connected with the preparation of raw materials for 
market, food and drink, and the manufacture of 
products whose raw materials are available in 
Australia. 

Ihe following is a list of the chief industries with the 
output in £ million. 


Butter, cheese, and milk 
Saw mills—joinery . 
Metal extraction—ores 
Flour mills 
Printing, etc. . 

Railway workshops 
I ron works—fou ndr i es 
Clothing . 
j Engineering 
Sugar factories 
Boots and shoes 
Wool scouring . 
Breweries 
Confectionery . 

Woollen goods 
t Tobacco 
Tanneries 
Dress materials 
Furniture, cabinets 
Biscuits . 

Jam 
Soap 

Agricultural implements 


1926-27 

£217 

207 

19-3 

18-5 

160 

I 5’5 

156 

ii-i 

11*2 

IO-2 

97 

8 -o 

79 

70 

6*9 

6-8 

5- 4 

5*2 

6- i 

5 -i 

5-4 

3-4 

3-8 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Sixty per cent of the employees are engaged in the 
three main branches of industry: (a) metals and ma¬ 
chinery ; (b) food and drink ; (c) clothing and textiles. 
In all these cases the cheap supply of raw material is 
important. 

Many of the manufacturing industries of Australia 
were started during the War under the stimulus of 
high prices and falling competition. Since the War, 
the industries have come into competition with those 
of other countries. I heir high costs of production and 
limited home market, with only a very small foreign 
market, have been detrimental to their success. It is 
considered that many industries will be compelled to 
close down as they cannot compete with the cheapened 
production of other nations, e.g. U.S.A., which manu¬ 
factures for a world market. 

The manufacturing industries of Australia will 
always have the advantage of a natural protection in 
distance from Europe and U.S.A. The cost of freight 
on imported articles will give Australian manufacturing 
industries an economic advantage over imported 
manufactures. 


TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN AUSTRALIA, U.K. AND 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Although Australian manufacturing industries have 
reached the total of £408 millions per annum, many of 
these industries are of a nature which are not in any 
way competitive with foreign or British manufactures ; 
they are connected with the preparation of food and 
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raw materials for markets, and for allied production 
which tends to migrate to raw materials. In all such 
industries the location of the raw material is a more 
important factor than labour. It is estimated that 
industries amounting to an annual output of £260 
million are representative of this class, in which 
Australia has specialized advantages. A further £60 
million per annum represents industries which must 
necessarily be local, e g. printing, tramways, furniture, 
etc. 

I here remains a further £108 millions in industries 
which are competitive with overseas industries, i.e. there 
is a potential import trade of £108 millions which is 
available to any country. This trade has been divided 
into two parts or classes : (a) those industries in which 
the U.K. has the major advantages—totalling approxi¬ 
mately £53 millions per annum ; (b) those industries 
in which there is severe world competition. 

In class (a), consisting of such manufactures as 
cotton and woollen goods, heavy iron and steel indus¬ 
tries, machines, etc., Britain has secured 85% of the 
import trade. In the second class, (b), the U.K.'s 
share is only 33%, the bulk of this trade going to 
U S.A., France, Germany, and Japan. Half a century 
ago the U.K. had a much larger share of the world’s 
trade, due to her “ bulk ” industries, i.e. those in which 
standard products were produced in bulk, e.g. textiles, 
iron and steel, and machinery. Since then there has 
been an increasing specialization in industry. The 
trade in specialized machinery has gone to other 
countries, leaving England with a declining trade in 
“ bulk ’ goods. In the evolution of industry in 
Australia, specialized lines have been naturally 
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developed at a much later stage. Australian industries 
are more likely to compete with the industries of the 
U.K. than with those of the foreigner. 

The following are the groups of industries referred 
to in class ( b) in which there is a severe world 
competition, and in which the U.K. has lost ground : 


U.K.’s trade. 


Computing machines . 

4 *% 

Cash registers . 

Practically nil 

Typewriters 

9 % 

Tractors . 

5 % 

Silk stockings . 

10% 

Gloves 

13 % 

Pianos 

7 % 

Vacuum cleaners 

9 % 

Motor cars and parts . 

17% (Trade worth, £8 m.) 

Agricultural m/cy. 

14 % 

Tyres and tubes 

17 % 

Wireless trades 

33% (Cf. U.S.A., 50%) 

It is considered that it is not the high tariff on many 


of these articles which is keeping out the British manu¬ 
facturer ; the foreigner is able to capture the market 
in spite of the tariff. It simply means that the British 
manufacturer is unable to produce and market a very 
wide range of manufactures against manufactures 
in the U.S.A. It should be observed, however, that 
in section (b) referred to above, there is considerable 
room for Britain to capture a far higher percentage of 
these severely competitive trades. 





CHAPTER VI 

NEW ZEALAND AND CANADA 


The growth of Colonial and Dominion Trade. An analysis of the 
production and trade of (u) New Zealand. (6) Canada, with 
special reference to their relationship to the British Empire 
and to Foreign Countries. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON NEW ZEALAND 



New Zealand is slightly larger than Great 
Britain, with a population of only 1-3 millions ; 
the population has doubled since 1900. 


Production. 

(b) 

\ Agriculture 

1906. 

1916. 

1926. 

19*7-28. 

• 4-3 

(£ millions.) 

6*3 8-3 

9‘3 

Pastoral . 

. 12-4 

35-4 

36 '4 

40-9 

Dairying 

• 3-9 

129 

26-3 

28-3 

Minerals . 

2-2 

i-i 

3 -i 

3\5 

Manufactures 

. 7‘0 

— 

32 -o 

32-0 


(c) The overwhelming importance of pastoral and 
dairy farming compared with other industries 
should be noted. The large increase in cattle, 
sheep, and pigs is indicative of this. 

(d) Agriculture has developed but slowly. Only 
I 578,000 acres are under crops out of 18 million 

acres under cultivation. Wheat is generally 
insufficient to meet home requirements. 

91 
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GROWTH OF THE STAPLE INDUSTRIES 

Wool. 

New Zealand has only a quarter of the number of 
sheep of Australia, but the size of the two countries 
should be compared. The number of sheep has risen 
from 20 millions in 1906 to 29 millions in 1929 (42%). 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa supply 60% 
of the world’s supply of wool. 

The wool production has increased from 157 million 
lb. in 1906 to 243 million lb. in 1929. 

Meat. 

New Zealand is the largest exporter of refrigerated 
produce next to the Argentine. The number of sheep 
and lambs slaughtered since 1906 has doubled. New 
Zealand is now the chief source of supply of mutton 
and lamb for the United Kingdom. 

Butter and Cheese. 

The production of butter and cheese has increased 
at a greater rate than any other primary product. In 
1906, 22,466 tons of butter were produced in New 
Zealand ; in 1928 the production was approximately 
890,000 tons. In the case of cheese the production has 
risen from 7,671 tons in 1906 to approximately 790,000 
tons in 1928. From the figures showing the imports 
into the U.K. of New Zealand dairy produce, it is 
safe to assume that this Dominion is now the dairy 
farm of the U.K. 


EXPORTS OF NEW ZEALAND 


Commodity. 

1909. 

I9I4. 1921. I927. 

1929. 



(£ millions.) 


Wool . 

63 

9-3 n-8 12*8 

I 5‘9 

Butter . 

. i*6 

2-3 ii*i 97 

127 



GRAPH ILLUSTRATING THE GROWTH OF EXPORTS FROM 
HEW ZEALAND. 
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Commodity. 

1909. 

1914. 1921. 1927. 

(/ millions.) 

1929. 

Meat 

3*6 

5-8 

ii-i 

7' 5 

8-8 

Cheese . 

i-i 

2-5 

8-i 

53 

6-8 

Hides, skins 

10 

i -3 

1-9 

3-2 

32 

Gold . 

2-0 

•8 

•6 

•5 

•49 


I hcse arc the main exports. It will be noticed that 
gold has declined, while dairy produce has increased 
enormously. Allowance must, however, be made for 
alterations in money-values. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPORTS BETWEEN COUNTRIES 


Country. 

1909. 

>9M- 

1921. 

1927. 

1929. 



(( millions.) 


U.K. . 

161 

21-3 

387 

36-8 

40-5 

U.S.A. . 

•6 

10 

27 

2-6 

4-2 

Australia 

1-9 

1-9 

20 

3-6 

34 

Canada . 

•1 

•6 

•4 

i*6 

2*4 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS OF EXPORTS 


U.K. . 

• 

82 

81 

86-3 

yG'O 

720 

British countries 

• 

92 

90 

93*3 

88-i 

84-1 

Foreign countries 

» 

8 

10 

6-6 

ii*8 

15-9 

IMPORTS 

SINCE 1891 



Commodity. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1021. 

1926. 

1927. 

Motors, motor cycles, 


(1 millions.) 



tyres and parts . 

— 

•02 

•57 

223 

5 *i 9 

355 

Oils of all kinds 

•15 

•24 

•47 

2-82 

39 

299 

Electrical apparatus 







and machinery 

— 

— 

•39 

i*47 

2 36 

2 42 

Clothing— 







ready-made 

*32 

•46 

•99 

i-43 

229 

210 




APH ILLUSTRATING THE PERCENTAGE INCREASES 
AND DECREASES IN NEW ZEALAND'S TRADE WITH 
the U.K. BRITISH COUNTRIES Sc 70REIGN COUNTRIES 
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Commodity. 

1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 

(/ millions.) 

1926. 

1927. 

Cotton piece goods . 

•36 ‘47 

•91 

224 

i '99 

1 83 

Tobacco, etc. . 

•13 -22 

•43 

1-05 

169 

i -73 

Sugar—raw and 

refined 

•39 -49 

•67 

2-05 

113 

•98 

Paper 

•08 -18 

•35 

115 

1 06 

1 09 

Tea 

•l6 -22 

•33 

•34 

•95 

•89 

Boots and shoes 

•15 *21 

•30 

•40 

•95 

*95 

Woollen piece goods 

•15 33 

32 

1*19 

•81 

79 

Silk goods 

•06 -12 

•08 

•33 

•71 

•84 

Whiskey 

•09 -17 

•23 

•69 

•64 

•61 

Bags and sacks 

•20 *25 

•20 

•42 

•62 

•53 

Iron and steel tubes, 

pipes, etc. . 

— -oS 

•27 

•66 

•57 

•53 

Galvanized iron and 

steel . 

•II -18 

*39 

■40 

*54 

•60 

IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 

(Percentages.) 

1928. 


1921. 

19 ^ 3 - 

* 9 - 5 - 

1927. 

U.K. 

4«-5 

5 I "9 

487 

47*9 

47*4 

Canada 

40 

6-8 

7*4 

6-i 

72 

Australia . 

127 

8-4 

100 

8-6 

7 7 

U.S.A. 

19-0 

160 

169 

18-0 

18-2 

Total British 

Countries 

72-5 

734 

72-9 

685 

68-6 

Total Foreign 

Countries 

27-4 

265 

27-0 

31-4 

3 1 *3 


It will be noted that the imports of New Zealand 
are mainly from Empire sources, and that the fall in 
Empire imports is not so great as in the cases of 
South Africa, Australia, and Canada. New Zealand 
is, therefore, more directly linked to the Empire, for 
purposes of trade, than our other Dominions. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN NEW ZEALAND 

The manufacturing industries are chiefly those 
connected with the preparation of food-stuffs for 
export, or the utilization of raw materials for the 
manufacture of such products as soap and candles, 
boots and shoes, beer, jam, etc. The population has 
not yet justified the serious development of secondary 
industries. The manufacturing industries are not so 
advanced as in South Africa. It is probable, therefore, 
that New Zealand may prove to be a useful country 
in which to apply experimental tariffs for the 

purpose of promoting “ rationalization " of industry 
within the Empire. 

The chief industries arc those connected with food 
products such as meat preserving, ham and bacon 
curing, butter and cheese, condensed milk, jam, 
biscuits, soap and candles, boots and shoes, saw- 
mills, printing, gas and electricity supply. All these 
are industries which naturally develop first in 
new countries. The manufacture of clothing, and 
boots and shoes, are the only industries which 

might tend to clash with imports from foreign 
countries. 

As population increases there should prove to be a 
good field for U.K. exports of cotton piece goods, 
woollen goods, electrical equipment, and iron and steel 
goods. I he largest import—motor cars and parts— 
is distributed between British countries and U.S.A., 
approximately £ 2*0 million coming from British 
countries and £ 1*7 from foreign countries. 


u 
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CANADA 

ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 

(a) Canada is the oldest Dominion ; its status as a 
Dominion dates from 1867. It has had a con¬ 
tinuously progressive history- from the beginning 
of the 19th century. It is natural, therefore, 
that it should be the most economically 
developed of all British possessions. 

(b) In size it is equal to Europe. It is thirty 
times the size of the British Isles, and has a 
population of only 10 millions. (Cf. 1901, 5-3 
millions.) 

(c) Its natural resources arc wider and more varied 
than those of any other Dominion, its potential¬ 
ities greater, and its manufactures more 
developed. 

(d) Fifty-four per cent of Canada consists of barren 

lands and wastes which will probably never be 
used; 32 % consists of forests, and 15 - 5 % 

agricultural land. 

(c) Value of Production. 

Million Dollars. 



1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1925- 

1928. 


Agriculture . 

1947 

2376 

384-5 

931-8 

1,098-3 

1.099-7 


Livestock 

— 

2686 

6154 

766-7 

7042 

861-4 


Dairy Produce 

30-3 

664 

»° 3-3 

205-4 

241 0 

253 7 

(1927) 

Forestry 

253 

33 -o 

56-3 

2845 

253 5 

284-5 


Minerals 

18-9 

657 

103*2 

171-9 

226-5 

273 4 


Manufactures 

368-6 

481-0 

I,l65*9 

2,516-9 

2,9485 

3.4250 

(« 927 ) 


(/) The growth of agriculture relative to cattle, the 
great increase in forestry production from 1911 
to 1921, and the enormous growth of manu¬ 
factures, are points to notice. Primary production 
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occupies 56-8% of the national production, 
secondary production 43-2% 

(g) As we shall see from further statistics, the close 
juxtaposition of U.S.A. and Canada has made 
Canada dependent on U.S.A. The strong 
economic relationship between these two 
countries must always be borne in mind. 

(//) The outstanding importance of wheat production 
must be noted. It is the single largest source of 
wealth, with an annual value of 426 million 
dollars, and an average output of 450 million 
bushels during the last five years. Oats is the 
second largest crop with an annual value of 210 
million dollars. 

(1) The mineral industry of Canada is becoming 
increasingly important, and it is considered 
that there will be a very considerable increase 
in production when some of the newer mines 
begin to produce. Already Canada stands first 
in the world production of nickel and asbestos, 
second in cobalt, third in gold and silver, and 


fourth in 

lead and copper. 



TRADE 



Exports. 

Imports. 


(million dollars.) 

1891 

88-6 

III -5 

1901 

1 774 

177-9 

1911 

274-3 

452-8 

1921 

. 1,189-1 

1,240-1 

1925 

. 1,069 0 - .. 

796-9 

1928 

. 1,228-0 

1,108-9 
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Table A 

EXPORTS ANALYSED BY COMMODITIES 



1891. 

1901. I9II. 1921. 

(million dollars.) 

1925. 

1928. 

Wheat 

i *5 

6-8 

455 

3109 

2516 

352 1 

Flour 

I *3 

4-0 

13-8 

66-5 

70-6 

59-8 

Paper 



30 

78-9 

918 

1285 

Wood pulp 

— 

— 

57 

71-5 

415 

47-2 

Cheese . 

95 

20*6 

207 

37 -i 

241 

21*1 

Nickel 

•2 

•9 

3-8 

94 

io-i 

17-0 

Silver 

•2 

24 

17-2 

ii-i 

123 

ii*8 

Bacon and hams 

•6 

n*7 

8-5 

31*4 

22-3 

ii *9 

Asbestos 

•5 

•8 

2-0 

12-6 

7 7 

io*6 

Gold 

•5 

244 

53 

30 

28-0 

9*0 

The exports 

given in 

Table 

A arc the 

basic 

primary products ; 

in List 

B arc 

given 

some 

of the 


chief exports including primary and secondary manu¬ 
factures : the importance of manufactures should be 
noted. Slightly more than half of Canada’s exports 
are manufactured goods, i.e. partly or wholly 
manufactured : 

Table B 

1928 EXPORTS 

Wheat .... 

Printing paper 

Wheat flour 

Planks and boards 

Wood pulp 

Fish. 

Automobiles 

Meats .... 

Raw furs .... 

Barley .... 

Whiskey .... 


352 0 m. dollars 
1290 
59-8 
55*3 
47-2 
33*5 
248 

24*4 

240 

23*4 

214 
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Cheese 

• 

2i*i m. 

dollars 

Rubber tyres 

• 

20-2 

9 9 

Nickel 

• 

I7-0 

9 9 

Farm implements 

• 

15-6 

9 9 

Pulp wood . 

• 

i 5 *i 

9 9 

Copper, ore, and blister 

• 

M '5 

9 9 

Cattle 

• 

13-8 

9 9 

Lead .... 

• 

n*8 

9 9 

Silver ore . 

• 

11-8 

9 9 

Raw hides . 

• 

11*7 

9 9 

Leather (unmanufactured) 

• 

ii*i 

9 9 

Aluminium (bars) 

• 

io-8 

9 9 

Asbestos 

• 

io-6 

9 9 

Rye 

• 

106 

9 9 

Gold 

• 

90 

9 9 

Zinc .... 

• 

8-i 

9 9 

Milk and cream . 

• 

7-8 

9 9 

Potatoes 

• 

T 3 

9 9 

Rubber shoes, etc. 

• 

6*3 

9 9 

Machinery . 

• 

6-i 

9 9 

Fertilizers . 

• 

5-4 

9 9 


EXPORTS ANALYSED BY COUNTRIES 


Country. 


1906. 

1914 . 1922 . 

(million dollars.) 

1928. 

U.S.A. 

• 

83*5 

1769 

292-5 

4780 

U.K. . . 

• 

127-4 

222*3 

299-3 

410-0 

Germany . 

• 

i-6 

4*4 

4*5 

42-2 

Netherlands 

• 

•6 

5*5 

9-5 

35-5 

Japan 

• 

*4 

i -5 

14-8 

32-9 

Belgium 

• 

i-i 

4-8 

12-3 

20-7 

Italy . 

• 

•2 

•6 

15-3 

187 
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Country. 

1906. 

I 9 M- 1922. 

(million dollars.) 

1928. 

Australia . 

2-0 

47 

io*6 

14-1 

China 

•8 

•4 

i *9 

13-4 

Newfoundland 

30 

47 

9‘3 

ii*6 

New Zealand 

7 

i *9 

4-1 

ii *3 

Argentine 

i-8 

2-1 

3-2 

11*0 

India 

— 

•4 

i-6 

no 


exports analysed by countries —percentages 



U.K. 

British 

Countries. 

U.S.A. 

Total Foreign 
Countries. 

1896 

• 57-2 

60-9 

34*4 

39-1 

1906 

• 54*i 

587 

35-5 

4 1 ‘3 

1914 

• 499 

55*3 

37*9 

447 

1922 

• 40-4 

427 

39-5 

53*3 

1928 

• 33-5 

407 

38*9 

59’3 

1929 

• 3i'5 

39-3 

367 

60-7 


CHIEF COMMODITIES IMPORTED 

The commodities imported are of the greatest 
variety—the manufactures of most of the leading 
nations. There is no space to analyse them in detail 
in this book ; they do not permit of such simple classi¬ 
fication as those of other dominions. The following are 
the twelve largest groups : coal, machinery, spirit and 
wines, automobiles, crude petroleum, raw sugar, 
automobile parts, farm implements, green fruit, 
cotton, and iron plates. 

The dependence of Canada on U.S.A. industries 
should be noted ; 65 % of her imports come from 
U.S.A. 
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IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


U.S.A. 

1906. 

I9I4. 1922. 

(million dollars.) 

1928. 

175-8 

395-5 

5 I 5-9 

719 

U.K. . 

69 

132-0 

117-1 

185 

France 

76 

14-2 

13-4 

26-4 

Germany 

69 

i 4-5 

2-0 

17-0 

Japan 

i *7 

2-6 

8-i 

12-0 

Belgium . 

. 2-6 

4*4 

3-8 

99 

Argentine . 

i -4 

26 

2-3 

9-8 

India 

. - 

5 -o 

5-2 

9-2 

Netherlands 

i-i 

30 

4-0 

8-7 

New Zealand 

•3 

3 -i 

1 7 

8-2 


IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
(Percentages.) 



U.K. 

British 

Countries. 

U.S.A. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

1896 

• 3 i -2 

334 

50-8 

66-6 

1906 

. 24-4 

295 

59-6 

70-5 

1914 

. 21*4 

25-0 

64-0 

75-o 

1922 

• 157 

20-0 

690 

80-o 

1928 

. 16-8 

22-5 

64-9 

77-5 


THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CANADA 

Manufactures have developed in Canada to a greater 
extent than in any other British Possession, the gross 
output of factories being three times the value of agri¬ 
culture. This industrial growth is due to the existence 
of valuable stores of timber, mineral wealth and water 
power, and to their exploitation over a longer period 
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of time than in the case of other Empire countries. 
The following figures indicate the relationship of 
manufactures to raw material since the year 1900 : 

(In each case the figures are percentages of the total exports from 

Canada.) 


Year. 

Raw materials. 

Partly manu¬ 
factured goods. 

Wholly manu¬ 
factured goods. 

1900 

41-5 

177 

40-8 

1905 

416 

i8-2 

40-2 

1910 

51-2 

i6-i 

327 

I914 

63-2 

IO-I 

267 

1920 

357 

i 5 -i 

49-2 

1925 

447 

i 5 -i 

40-2 

1928 

47-2 

15-4 

37-4 


As the list on page 105 indicates, the chief industries 
are those connected with the manufacture of such 
products for which Canada has an abundance of natural 
wealth, e.g. pulp and papier, flour, food products, 
prepared timber, electrical apparatus. The manu¬ 
facture of cars and parts is now the fifth industry, but 
much of this has been financed by American capital, 
American firms having established factories in Canada 
to avoid the tariff. 

The variety and number of Canada’s manufactures 
bring this Dominion in competition with U.K. 
manufactures at many points, and on first examination 
it would appear difficult to establish lines of develop¬ 
ment in which our exports would not dash with those 
of Canada. Apart from the competition with Canadian 
industries which the British manufacturer experiences, 
there is the still keener competition with U.S.A. 
imports into Canada. In purely competitive goods the 
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U.K. has 22% of the import trade into Canada, while 
the United States has 61% of this trade. 

rhe imports into Canada from the U.K. consist 
chiefly of woollen fabrics, alcoholic beverages, cotton 
clothing, rolling mill products and chemicals. It would 
appear that the inability of British manufacturers to 
secure markets in Canada is due in a large measure to 
poor marketing organizations, and to their indifference 
to the requirements of Canadian firms in matters of 
standards and measurements. Too often the British 
manufacturer is reluctant to conform to the particular 
standards and designs which are required by Canadian 
firms; this is especially the case in the electrical 
industry, in which it is considered that there would be a 
considerable market in Canada for the larger types of 
plant and equipment. 

PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Pulp and paper 
Flour mill products 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Saw mills .... 
Automobiles 
Butter and cheese 
Central electric stations 
Rubber goods, including footwear 
Cotton yam and cloth 
Non-ferrous metal smelting 
Railway rolling stock 
Petroleum 

Castings and forgings 


OF CANADA 

Gross output. 
Million dollars. 
1926 

. 215 

. 189 

. 167 

• 135 

• 133 
. 120 

• 115 

. 86 
. 76 

• 72 

. 72 

• 7i 

. 70 
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PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
OF CANADA —continued 


Gross output. 
Million dollars. 


Electrical apparatus . 

• • 

69 

Sugar refineries . 

• • 

64 

Bread products . 

• • 

62 

Printing and publishing 

• • 

57 

Hosiery, knit goods, etc. 

• • 

53 

Clothing .... 

• • 

50 

Cigars and cigarettes 

• • 

50 

Biscuits, chewing gum 

• • 

49 

Boots and shoes 

• • 

46 

Breweries .... 

• • 

43 

Planing mills, sash, and door factories . 

43 

Men’s clothing 

• • 

4 i 

Steel, pig iron products 

• • 

4 i 

Sheet metal products 

• • 

39 

Machinery 

• • 

38 

Agricultural implements 

• • 

38 
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CHAPTER VII 
INDIA 

An analysis of the trade and productions of British Possessions with 
special reference to (a) India, ( b) the more important Colonics. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

1. India has a population of 319 millions (cf. the 
population for 1901, which was 294 millions). It 
therefore contains approximately 71% of the 
population of the Empire. 1 

2. I he economic significance of this large population 
is to some extent modified by the low standard of 
living of the masses and the great variety of races 
and religious sects with varying demands. The 
potential demand arising from this population is a 
distinct problem from that arising from Dominion 
populations. 

3. India belongs rather to the Colonial type of pos¬ 
session than to the Dominion type. The mass of 
the people are illiterate, and are still in a medieval 
state of development; a large proportion is quite 
primitive, while a very thin upper stratum consists 
of educated persons who are capable of government. 

1 There arc in India : 

319 million people. 

222 languages. 

7 important rival religions. 

2,300 castes. 

43 million " untouchables.'* 


no 
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4. A table of economic production for the whole of 
India, as complete as that which exists for the 
Dominions, does not exist. Agriculture is the main 
occupation of the people ; 230 millions, or 72% of 
the entire population, are dependent on agriculture. 

The estimated yields of the most important 
crops are given below : 


AGRICULTURAL YIELD 
Crop. 1917-18. 1920-21. 


Cotton (million bales) 

4-4 

4-9 

Jute 

8-8 

5-9 

Tea (million lb.) 

Rice, cleaned 

37 1'2 

345-3 

(million tons) 

359 

276 

Wheat ,, 

99 

67 

Linseed 

*5 

/ 

•2 

Raw sugar 

34 

25 

Coffee (million lb.) 


22-4 

Rubber „ 

Ground nuts 

— 

137 

(million tons) 

1*0 

i-o 


THE TRADE OF INDIA 


1923-24- 1926-27. 


59 

5-6 

8-4 

121 

375-3 

392-9 

28-1 

29-6 

9-6 

8-9 

•4 

•4 

33 

3-2 

191 

342 

144 

230 

i-o 

2-0 


I* Ihc trade of India has increased seven-fold since 
i860—from £60 millions to £420 millions. 

2. Exports exceed imports each year; there is 
always a balance in favour of India. India, 
therefore, receives about £28 millions in gold and 
silver, much of which finds its way into jewellery 
or ornaments, while a large portion is hoarded. 
It is considered that the amount of gold and silver 
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in India either in the form of ornaments or in 
coins must be enormous. 

3. British manufacturers have to contend with in¬ 
tensified competition in all trades. In machinery, 
cars, tyres, electrical apparatus, America is the 
strongest rival of Britain. In dyes, chemicals, 
hardware, and artificial silk, Germany and other 
Continental nations arc capturing the markets. In 
the textile industries, Japan and China are securing 
a larger and larger share of the trade of India. 

4. In spite of increasing foreign competition for 
the commodities enumerated, there is still a 
growing market for British goods for such public 
works as harbours, railway construction, bridges, 
buildings, hydro-electric enterprises, etc. It 
appears that in India, as in all foreign or British 
countries, if the manufactures of the U.K. are 
to hold their own against the foreigner, a more 
efficient sales and service organization will be 
necessary. 

IMPORTS 

The imports into India are very numerous and cover 
a wide range of manufactures. The following list 
contains the most important items : 

Cotton and cotton goods 26-5% of the whole. 

Metals and ores . . io-6% ,, ,, 

Machinery and millwork 7-2% ,, ,, 

Sugar . . . 6-3% 

Oils .... 4-5% 

Vehicles . . . 4 * 3 % »» »» 

The importance of cotton goods should be noted. 
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PERCENTAGE SHARE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN 

THE IMPORTS INTO INDIA 

Pre-war Post-war 


Country. 

average. 

average. 

1927-8. 

I928-9. 

U.K. 

. 62-8 

57-6 

477 

447 

British Empire 

• 697 

652 

54-6 

54' 1 

Japan 

2-5 

6-9 

72 

7-0 

U.S.A. 

3-i 

8-5 

8-2 

6 -q 

Germany 

64 

2-8 

6-i 

6-3 

China 

. i-i 

1-2 

i-8 

17 

Total foreign 
countries 

. 30-3 

34-8 

45-4 

459 


As in the case of other British Possessions, the capture 
of the Indian market by foreign nations should be noted. 
The British imports have declined from 69% to 54%, 
while foreign imports have increased from 30*3% to 

45 * 9 % 

Comments on Imports 

1. Cotton imports are dealt with under the heading 
of manufactures, on page 116. 

2. Next to cotton goods, metals and iron and 
steel manufactures form the largest import and 
also the largest group of home industries in 
India. 

The large Tata Iron Company can now compete 
favourably with the rest of the world in steel products, 
but this company can only turn out a very small part 
of the requirements of India ; hence there is a large 
import of iron and steel goods divided between the 
U.K., Belgium, and Germany. The U.K. exports £10 
million worth of iron and steel goods to India. The 


1 
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following table illustrates the distribution of imports 
between the three chief importing countries : 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL GOODS 


Year. 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 


U.K. 

Germany. Belgium 


(thousands of tons.) 


489 

69 

229 

406 

79 

257 

685 

79 

316 


3. Railway plant is another large import into India. 
Here again we see a decline in the U.K.’s trade in 
favour of the foreigner. 

1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 

U K. . . 87% 79 9% 61 ■-i% 66-8% 

Belgium . ii-i% 9-2% 17-4% 23-9% 

4. The import figures for motor-cars show that while 
the U.K. exported 3,645 cars to India in 1928-29, the 
U.S.A. exported 7,943 cars, and Canada 6,568. 
American and Canadian manufacturers are securing a 
larger share of this trade. The U.K. still holds the 
market for motor cycles to the extent of 91% of the 
imports. 


EXPORTS 

The following are the most important exports from 
India, with the percentage proportion to the total 
exports in each case for the year 1928-29: 

Cotton, raw and waste . . . 20-2% 

Cotton manufactures . . . 2-3% 

Jute, raw.9-8% 
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Jute manufactures 

. 17-2% 

Grain, pulse, and flour . 

. 10-2% 

Seeds .... 

• 8 - 9 % 

Tea .... 

• 8-o% 

Hides and skins 

2-9% 

Leather 

• 2-8% 

Metals and ores 

27% 


These exports total 85% of the whole list. 


PERCENTAGE SHARE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 

IN THE EXPORTS OF INDIA 


Country. 

Pre-war 

average. 

Post-war 

average. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

UK. 

25-1 

24-2 

250 

21-4 

British Empire . 

41*1 

41*4 

40*1 

35-5 

Japan 

7-5 

13*3 

8-9 

10*2 

U.S.A. 

7-5 

12-0 

ii-i 

ii-8 

Germany . 

9-8 

4-9 

99 

9-6 

Italy 

32 

3-6 

39 

4-4 

China 

3-9 

3-6 

i -4 

2-8 

Total foreign 
countries 

58-9 

58-6 

59-9 

& 45 v 


Comments on Exports 

{a) The predominating importance of cotton and 
jute should be noted. 

(6) Apart from cotton and jute manufactures the 
bulk of exports from India are raw materials. 

(c) The increase of exports to foreign countries 
(64-5%), and the decrease to Empire countries (35%), 
should be noted. 
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MANUFACTURES IN INDIA 

The following list gives the chief manufacturing 
industries in India in order of importance, judged by the 
value of output and the numbers employed : 

Cotton (spinning, weaving, and other factories). 
Jute mills. 

General engineering. 

Railway workshops. 

Iron and steel, smelting, steel rolling mills. 

Rice mills. 

Tea factories. 

Matches. 

Printing. 

Saw mills. 

Cotton ginning. 

I he cotton and jute industries arc of overwhelming 
importance compared with other industries. 

In view of the predominating importance of the 
cotton industry, both as a home industry in India, and 
the extent to which it figures in India’s foreign trade, 
a few details might be interesting. 


IMPORTS OF COTTON YARN FROM U.K., JAPAN, AND 

CHINA 



Pre-war 


average. 

U.K. 

• 37.050 

Japan 

458 

China 

15 


Post-war 

average. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

(thousands of lbs.) 


25.702 

20.560 

23.094 

16,786 

16.975 

7.632 

537 

12,045 

H .397 
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IMPORTS OF YARN BY COUNTS, FOR YEARS 1926-27, 

1927-28, 1928-29 


Counts 1-20. 


1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 

(thousands of lbs.) 

U.K. . 

• • 

739 

1,083 

I, 0 l 6 

Japan . 

• • 

202 

153 

12 

China . 

• • 

18 

1,171 

40 

Counts 31-40. 

U.K. . 

• • 

6,on 

7.171 

6,120 

Japan . 

• • 

16,124 

7.714 

2,217 

China . 

• • 

916 

10,883 

10,559 

Above 40. 

U.K. . 

• • 

6,615 

7.747 

9.234 

Japan . 

• • 

866 

139 

36 

China 

• • 


7 

10 

PRODUCTION 

IN INDIAN MILLS 

OF COTTON 

YARN 


Pre-war 

average. 

Post-war 

average. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

Counts 1-20 

478.538 

(thousands of lbs.) 

447.157 494.800 

382,024 

21-30 

146,363 

195.368 

263,071 

213,013 

.. 31-40 

18,699 

16,920 

33.757 

37.488 

Above 40 

2,655 

2,690 

11,142 

10,029 


Comments on Cotton Yarn Industry 

1. India produces yam of low counts ; 58-9% of her 
output of yam consists of counts 1 to 20. 32-9% of 
counts 21 to 30. Her import of these yams is out 
of all proportion to her home production. (Cf. a home 
production of 494,800,000 lb. and an import of 
1,800,000 lb.) 
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2. India imports a large percentage of the counts 
from 31 upwards. (Cf. 48,000,000 lb. imported against 
44,000,000 lb. produced in India.) 

3- The decline in U.K.’s export trade of yam to 
India since the War should be noted. (Cf. 37 million 
lb. pre-war compared with 20 million lb. in 1927-28.) 
There has been a gradual increase in imports from the 
U.K. since 1926-27. 

4. I he growth in imports from Japan should be 
noticed; they increased from 458,000 lb. in the 
pre-war period to 16-9 million in 1927-28, but from 
1926 onwards imports from Japan have declined in 
favour of China. 


IMPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS (GREY, WHITE, 


Country, 

AND COLOURED) 

Pre-war. Post-war. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

UK. 

Japan 

U.S.A. . 

Total from all coun¬ 

(thousands of yards.) 
2 » 5 & 3 * 7°5 1.199.041 1.543,110 

1.456.092 

3.127 **3.404 

323.053 

357.343 

10,671 12,303 

28.323 

29.873 

tries 

2.631.674 1.840.955 

*. 973 . 38 o 

*.936.761 

PRODUCTION IN 

INDIAN MILLS OF 

COTTON 

PIECE 


GOODS 

*.*05.494 1,675.866 

2.356.565 

*.893.269 


Comments 

(а) N.B. The extent to which Japan has captured 
the market for Indian piece goods. 

(б) The falling off in imports from the U.K. and the 
increase in home production of piece goods. 
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(c) It would seem only natural to imagine that India 
must continue to manufacture more and more of her 
cotton piece goods. Both raw material and labour are 
available. 

No attempt is made in this chapter to deal with the 
economic position of India. Only one or two of the 
more important features of the trade of India have 
been mentioned. The " problem ” of India is one of 
the most difficult of the present age. In the first 
section of the Simon Commission Report recently pub¬ 
lished, it has taken 15 volumes of 12 million words to 
analyse in some detail some of the more important 
features bearing on the future of India. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES 

Space will not permit adequate detailed treatment 
of each Colony in the same way as the Dominions 
have been treated. It will be necessary, therefore, to 
summarize the main features of production and trade 
throughout the Colonies. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS IN THE ECONOMIC 
STRUCTURE OF ALL BRITISH COLONIES 

1. They all lie within the tropics and are 
producers of tropical cultures which are 
becoming increasingly important in world 
economics. 

2. They produce raw materials and foodstuffs; 
, secondary industries have not developed except 

in such cases as the preparation of oils from 
seeds, or the treatment of other raw products for 
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shipment. There is no problem of competing 
manufacturing industries as in the case of the 
Dominions. There is, therefore, a large field for 
experiment in specialization and localization of 
industry. 

3. Population in all cases is mostly coloured; 
the number of whites is very small. They are 
countries of white control, where the manual 
work is performed by coloured labour. It is 
probable that in most of them permanent white 
settlement will not be possible. 

4. They are peopled by primitive people who wall 
not be in a position to assume self-government for 
many years. Their dependence on the Mother 
Country makes them specially suitable for 
Empire research and specialization. 

5. The imports of all these Colonies are more or less 

similar. There are four groups: (a) Government 
stores and equipment for railways, etc. ; (6) 

clothing—mostly cotton goods ; (c) equipment 
for production, such as machinery, electrical 
apparatus, motors, etc. ; (d) luxuries of a cheap 
and simple nature to satisfy native wants. The 
nature of the import of luxuries into these 
Colonies illustrates how the native can be 
trained to demand a wide variety of goods, as the 
result of coming into contact with Europeans. 
Such luxuries are gramophones, umbrellas, 
bicycles, perfumes, toys and games, matches and 
gunpowder (for ceremonies in Nigeria). There is 
an enormous potential demand for manufactures 
resulting from the education of these natives. If 
every native could be trained to demand cotton 
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clothing our mills in Lancashire would be 
occupied for several years to come. 


OVERSEAS TRADE IN THE COLONIES 

From 1924 to 1927 the import trade of all the 
Colonies taken together rose from £187 to £247 millions 
—an increase of approximately 33%. The share of 
Gt. Britain in this increase was from £47 millions to 
£55 millions—approximately 16%. The Colonial 
trade of £247 millions, is, therefore, a growing and 
important market, but it should be noticed that the 
rate of increase of foreign imports into the Colonics is 
far greater than that of the U.K. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE MAIN ECONOMIC FEATURES 

% to 

i m. % to Foreign 

Colony. Chief Exports. Value. U.K. Coun¬ 

tries. 

Sierra Leone Palm kernels and palm oil. 

Kola nuts . . £1-7 34% 53% 

Nigeria . Palm kernels, palm oil, tin 

ore, cocoa. cotton, 
ground nuts, rubber, 

mahogany . . . £16 3 47% 49 % 

Gold Coast . Cocoa, gold and diamonds 

make up 80% of exports £14-3 30% 64% 

Zanzibar and Cloves and copra . . £i-8 7% 52% 

Pemba 

( N.D. —41% of trade with other British Countries.) 

Kenya and Cotton, coffee, maize, sisal 

Uganda fibre, hides and skins . £6-9 40% 30% 

(Other Empire Countries 30%.) 

Tanganyika . Sisal hemp, coffee, cotton, 

hides, nuts, copra . £3-2 17% 44% 

(39% other Empire Countries.) 

Nyasaland . Tobacco, tea, cotton, sisal 

fibre . . . li.o 90% 4% 

British Rubber, tin, copra, nuts, 

Malaya pineapples . . . £125 15% 63% 

(44% of exports go to U.S.A.) 

N.B .—Malaya is the chief world source of rubber and tin ; 
Northern Tobacco, copper, lead, 

Rhodesia maize . . . £77 34% 34% 

Southern Gold, tobacco, asbestos, 

Rhodesia chrome, maize, hides . £7-4 35% 19% 
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OF SOME OF THE BRITISH COLONIES (YEAR 1927) 


Decline in 

Popn. 

£ m. 

% 

% from 

Increase in 

trade with the 

(mil¬ 

Value 

from 

Foreign 

Imports since 

U.K. since 
1900. 

From To 

lions). 

of 

Imports. 

U.K. 

Coun¬ 

tries. 

1900. 

vO 

CO 

^ O 

O'' 

3 

*‘5 

£21 

61% 

35 % 

300% 

63% 59% 

187 

£156 

72 % 

24% 

600% 

65% 42% 

2*2 

j£* 3‘7 

58 % 

36 % 

650% 

10% 8% 

•2 

£'7 

18% 

29% 

40°% (53% from 
Empire Coun¬ 
tries, mostly 

India) 


5-8 

£77 

38 % 

34 % 

35 °% (other Em¬ 
pire Countries 
26%) since 1910 

- - 

49 

£11 

39 % 

4 »% 

■ 

- - 

1-2 

£10 

43 % 

32 % 

330 % 

23% M% 

(since 

1915) 

exports to fore 

3-8 

£118 

14% 

65% 

390% (since 1915) 

ign countries must therefore be large. 

50 % 43 % 

1*2 

£2-0 

48% 

23 % 

750 % 

75 % 40 % 

•9 

£T 5 

48 % 

* 7 % 

280% 



CHAPTER VIII 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE GROWTH OF 
INTER-IMPERIAL RELATIONS 

A brief history of the growth of Inter-Imperial Relations. Con- 
structive Imperialism and its developments from 1895. 

In view of the importance wliich has recently been 
given to the development of a closer relationship 
between Empire Countries, both in the Press and in 
political circles, it is proposed to devote this chapter 
to a very brief review of attempts which have been 
made in the past to bring together as an economic unit 
the various parts of the Empire. This particular 
branch of Empire Economics is so vast ; the number of 
Acts giving preferences to goods of British countries 
so great, that only the barest details can be mentioned 
in a book of this compass. 

EARLY ATTEMPTS TO CONSOLIDATE THE EMPIRE 

As early as the 17th century, and lasting up to the 
middle of the 19th century, there was an incipient 
attempt to make the Mother Country and dependencies 
of the Empire more closely united in matters of trade. 
In our early Colonial system this was attempted by 
means of bounties, preferences, and prohibitions. 
Under the system of trade known as the Mercantile 
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system, there was an attempt to so regulate trade 
that the Colonies would develop industries wliich 
would enhance the trade of England. Navigation 
Acts were passed compelling the Colonies to use 
British ships in the Colonial trade ; all goods exported 
to the Colonies were to go via England ; certain 
enumerated articles could not be exported direct from 
Colonies to foreign countries. Trade was regulated 
largely in the interests of the Mother Country. With 
the growth of British industries under the influence of 
the Industrial Revolution, and the demand for world 
markets, such a system was bound to become obsolete. 
Many examples could be quoted to show the effect 
of these early attempts to control Colonial trade, but 
economic conditions of the world were so different 
then from what they are to-day that it is doubtful 
whether too close a study of the economic effects of 
early preferential tariffs would be helpful in a book of 
this compass. The Cape wine industry is perhaps worth 
mentioning as an industry which prospered under 
Imperial preference, and then declined when it was 
withdrawn. In 1813, a preference was accorded to 
Cape wines by the U.K. with the result that in ten 
years imports from the Cape had increased tenfold. 
In i860 imports were 600,000 gals. The duty was then 
removed during the growth of the free trade period. 
In 1870 the imports were only 40,000 gals, and fell 
to 10,000 gals, in 1896. Whether this was a wise 
policy is not to be decided here ; it may have been 
beneficial at the time to England's export industries 
with Europe, but it is mentioned in order to indicate 
that experiments in Imperial preference are by no 
means modern. 
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The great stimulus to exploration in the direction 
of Empire Unity came from the appointment of Joseph 
Chamberlain to the Foreign Office in 1895. It has 
already been pointed out that the effect of world 
competition in our industries was being severely felt 
at that time, and an attempt was made to stimulate 
markets within the Empire. 

Constructive Imperialism. 

The movement was known as constructive Im¬ 
perialism. The following are some of the developments 
which accrued as a result of the working out of this 
policy. 

Colonial Conferences. 

Permanent conferences were to be held every four 
years, the first one sitting in 1887. There was to be a 
permanent secretariat. 

Communications. 

Improvements in cable communication; and the adop¬ 
tion of the penny postage system within the Empire. 

Shipping. 

After 1880 a good deal of British shipping was 
displaced by foreign Governments subsidizing foreign 
steamships. This injured British entrepot trade. 
Foreign steamships had less strict regulations as to 
loading line and life-saving apparatus. Largely as a 
retaliative measure, Gt. Britain subsidized the Cunard 
line and raised the loadline to the German standard in 
1907. Further, all foreign ships loading in English 
ports had to conform to English regulations relating to 
load lines, and English words of command were to be 
understood by sailors engaged. 
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Preferential Tariffs. 

A system of preferential tariffs was started by the 
Canadian tariff of 1897. Colonies were free to grant 
inter-colonial preferences to each other and to foreign 
countries. 

The Colonial Stock Act, 1900 (Trustee Security Act). 

This Act (now the Trustee Act, 1925) permitted the 
inclusion of Colonial stock to be listed as trustee 
securities. This enabled the Colonies to borrow from 
London on more favourable terms. 

" Sir Edgar Speyer, in a paper on the Export of 
Capital quoted in the Times of 28th May, 1911, said 
that the lower rates at which British Colonies had 
borrowed up to that date meant a saving to them of 
£10 millions a year, which constituted a handsome 
preference." 

Sugar Convention. 

England joined the Sugar Convention in 1902 and 
agreed to prohibit sugar from bounty-giving states. 
Accordingly the import of sugar was prohibited from 
Russia, Denmark, Argentine, and Spain. As a result of 
this measure there was a marked increase in the pros¬ 
perity of the British West Indies sugar industry, 
which reacted on England by an increase in the exports 
of machinery to these Colonies. 

Merchandise Marks Act, 1887-1926. 

By the Act of 1887 and subsequent Acts, the country 
of origin must be stamped on all manufactured 
articles. British manufactures were considered to be 
superior to foreign in quality, the marking of manu¬ 
factured goods thus gave publicity to British goods and 
protected them from foreign goods being sold as British. 
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The Patent Act, 1907. 

I liis Act prevented patentees taking out patents in 
England and not working them here. They must be 
worked here within four years of the taking out of the 
patent. 

The Financing of the Empire in Trust. 

The British Possessions in tropical and semi-tropical 
countries have come to be known as the Empire in 
I rust. A policy of paternal development by the 
Mother Country has been adopted from time to time. 
Railways have been financed, encouragement given to 
scientific agriculture and experimental stations. A 
grant of £10,000 a year was made for cotton growing. 
Tropical medicine received attention. The Imperial 
Mineral Resources Bureau was established in 1917. 1 
All these developments were part of a policy of Empire 
development. 

1 he Growth of Inter-Imperial Preference Systems. 

The first attempt in this direction was made by 
Canada in 1897 when she reduced the import duties by 
one-eighth on goods coming from the U.K. The 
treaties with Belgium and Germany were denounced. 
1 his preference was further increased in 1898, and 
again in 1900 a preference of one-third off the import 
duties was given to British goods. This tariff was ex¬ 
tended to India, the Straits, Ceylon, Bermuda, British 
Guiana, West Indies, South Africa, and New Zealand. 

1 The Imperial Shipping Board was established in 1920. This 
Board reports to all the Governments of the Empire, investigates 
Imperial shipping grievances, settles Inter-Imperial shipping dis¬ 
putes. deferred rebates, etc. 

The Imperial Bureau of Entomology was established in 1913. 
The Imperial Bureau of Mycology was established in 1918. 
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At the Imperial Conference of 1902, after the South 
African War, the Colonies promised to give preferences 
to British goods as a set-olt for the obligations incurred 
by the Mother Country for defence. 

1 he following summarizes some of the Imperial 
Tariff developments since that date. 

Canada. 

I 9 ° 3 - German goods were subjected to a surtax 
of one-third. A three-decker tariff developed : (rt) a 
maximum tariff for foreign goods ; ( b ) intermediate 
tariff for negotiation purposes about 15% less than the 
maximum ; (c) Imperial tariff. 

N.B. —It is not necessarily intended to indicate that 
trade between the U.K. and Canada has increased as a 
result of tariff arrangements, but it is interesting to 
compare the export of British goods into Canada : 

9 2 .... £5-1 millions. 

j 902 .... 10-3 

J 9 l 3 .... 237 

South Africa. 

In 1903 a reduction of 25% was accorded to British 
goods taxed ad valorem. In 1906, the preference was 
extended to articles taxed specifically. A free list 
was accorded to British goods when foreign goods were 
taxed lightly. 

U.K. exports, 1904 . . . £17 8 

1913 • • • 22-1 

New Zealand. 

In 1903 additional duties were imposed on 

foreign goods. In 1907 the preference on British 
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goods was extended and an Empire free list 
created. 

U.K. exports, 1903 . . . £6-9 

I 9 J 3 • • • £ 10 ’ 8 

Since 1900 each Dominion has extended Imperial 
preference to the other. There is now a network of 
preferential tariffs between the U.K. and the Dominions 
and among the Dominions themselves. The Empire 
Free Lists are an attempt to direct tariff agreements 
towards Imperial Free Trade. 

As to how far the creation of these preferences had 
developed Inter-Imperial trade, it is impossible to say 
without special research, as trade between the U.K. and 
the Dominions is bound to have increased enormously 
from 1900 to 1914 under any circumstances. 

Imperial Preference Developments since 1919. 1 

It remains to consider the developments which have 
taken place since the War. 

With the exception of a small import duty on wheat 
from April 1st, 1902, to July 1st, 1903, a slight dis¬ 
crimination in duties on raw tobacco and the McKenna 
duties imposed on cars, musical instruments, films, 
watches, and clocks, our tariff system has been designed 
for revenue and not for protection. 

In 1919 the tariff was modified in favour of Empire 
products, five-sixths of the full rate being allowed for 
such products as tea, coffee, chicory, currants, dried 
fruit, sugar, etc., coming from Empire countries. 

In 1923 certain taxes were remitted on dried fruits, 
currants, tobacco, wines, apples, and canned salmon 
coming from Empire countries ; in other cases the duty 

1 See Chap. V. Imperial Economic Unity . by Lord Melchett. 
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was reduced. At the same time a preference was to be 
accorded to Empire goods in the placing of public 
contracts. 

In 1925 Empire sugar was given a preference of 
4/3 per cwt., the preference on tobacco was raised to 
i/4d., the duty on Empire fruit removed, while the 
preference on wines was increased. The McKenna 
duties were re-imposed, giving preferences on British 
goods, but imposing duties on silk, cutlery, gloves, gas 
mantles, and cars. 

In 1926 the rates of preference on Empire goods were 
stabilized for ten years. 

In 1927 a duty was imposed on translucent or 
vitrified pottery, a preference of one-third being 
allowed in favour of Empire pottery. 

In 1928 the rate of duty on unrefined sugar was 
reduced to assist British refiners ; a duty was imposed 
on buttons and enamelled hollow-ware, the usual 
preference of one-third being allowed to Empire 
products. 

In 1929 the duty on tea was entirely remitted. 

In addition to the growing tendency to tax imports 
and favour Empire goods by the annual Finance Acts 
enumerated above, further legislation has been 
established in the direction of Empire preference. 

By the Dyestuffs Import Regulation Act of 1920, 
dyestuffs could not be imported into the U.K. except 
under licence from the Board of Trade, but no 
restrictions were to apply to Empire products. 

By the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921, certain 
duties were imposed on imports to protect key 
industries, but these duties do not apply in the case of 
Empire products. 
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By the Cinematograph Films Act, 1927, an increasing 
quota of British films must be shown in all cinema 
theatres. This is an attempt to assist the production 
of British films against foreign films. 

fhe promotion of Imperial trade has been fostered 
by the encouragement of the public to buy Empire goods 
through the activities of the Empire Marketing Board 
established in 1926. One million pounds a year is granted 
from the Government to develop propaganda work to 
assist Inter-Imperial trade, to initiate poster displays, 
lectures, etc. 

fhe tendency of all Government and Municipal 
Departments to buy British or Empire goods is a further 
step in the direction of protection, and when the 
volume of purchases made through official channels is 
realized, it will be seen that this method of fostering 
Empire production is significant. 

From this very brief survey of the growth of national 
policy towards the direction of Empire Unity it is 
clear that the policy now being advocated is merely a 
stimulant to the policy which has been accepted by the 
nation for thirty-five years. In fact, the increasing 
tendency to promote Empire trade over this period of 
time is proof of the national acceptance of an Empire 
policy. 

Flic fact that the percentage of Empire trade with 
the U.K. has increased from 37% to 41% since 1913 
may be partly a reflection of this policy. 



CHAPTER IX 


AN ANALYSIS OF EMPIRE TRADE 

AS A WHOLE 

A summary of trade figures ; the increasing importance of Empire 

Overseas Markets. 

In previous chapters we have regarded Empire trade 
in some detail from the point of view of (a) the U.K., 
and ( b ) the Overseas countries. We shall in this 
chapter summarize the development of Empire Trade 
as a whole, viewing its growth as an integral part of 
world trade. Much of the information given in this 
chapter is a summary of a small publication, entitled 
A Memorandum on the Trade of the British Empire, 
drawn up by the Imperial Economic Committee, and 
the serious student is recommended to study this 
document (obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office— 
price, 6 d.). 

RELATIONSHIP OF EMPIRE TRADE TO WORLD TRADE 

The total value of world trade in 1927 reduced to 
1913 price levels was 45,634 million dollars. The 
value of world trade in 1913 was 37,797 million dollars. 
This shows an increase in world trade during this period 
of 20%. Slightly more than half of the world's trade 
consists of goods coming into or going out from 
Europe. 
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The British Empire takes approximately 29-4% of 
world trade, the U.S.A. 14-2%, and Northern and 
Western Europe 27-4%. (Cf. 1913 figures, which were 
277, ii-i, and 34% respectively.) British Empire trade 
therefore, shows an increase of 2-4% of the world 
trade, which means that Empire trade has increased by 
approximately 27*5%. 

In making these calculations Inter-Imperial trade, 
consisting of exports and imports between British 
countries, should not strictly be included if we wish to 
discover the true international position of Empire 
trade as a “ unit ” in comparison with other world 
“ units,” e.g. U.S.A., and Europe. In reckoning the 
proportion of U.S.A. in world trade, we do not include 
inter-state traffic, whereas the figure of 29-4% quoted 
for the British Empire includes Inter-Imperial trade. 
If this be eliminated we arrive at the following division 
of world trade between the chief world units. 



1913- 

1925- 

1926. 

1927. 

British Empire 

. iS-8 

20-2 

20-0 

20-2% 

U.S.A. . 

. 12-5 

16-4 

17-3 

16*0% 

Europe . 

• 38-4 

30-0 

29-2 

31 * 0 % 


ANALYSIS OF EMPIRE TRADE AS BETWEEN IMPERIAL 

AND FOREIGN TRADE 

1913. 1925. 1926. 1927. 

(£ millions.) 

Inter-Imperial . 842 1,659 1.545 M 87 

Foreign . . 1,292 2,237 2,118 2,312 


2,134 3.896 3.663 3.799 
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In terms of approximate percentages, 60% of Empire 
trade is with foreign countries and 40% with British 
countries; this ratio is the same for 1927 as for 

1913. 

It should be pointed out that the heading Inter- 
Imperial trade shows the exports of one Dominion or 
Colony as entered twice, i.e. as an export from one 
country and an import to another. The true Inter- 
Imperial trade is therefore 743-5, which is 24-3% of 
Empire trade. 


CHANGES IN EMPIRE TRADE AS COMPARED WITH 

U.S.A. AND THE WORLD 

The following table gives the increases in exports 
and imports for the period 1913-1927. In each case 
1913 is represented by 100. 

Imports. Exports. 



19*3- 

1927 

>9*3- 

1927- 

U.K. 

. 100 

n 7 

100 

83 

Empire Dominions 

. 100 

126 

100 

131 

U.S.A. 

. 100 

180 

100 

157 

The World . 

. 100 

122 

100 

118 

From this table 
deductions : 

we can 

make 

the 

following 


(a) The U.K. in 1927 was importing 17% more but 
exporting 17% less. 

(b) Our Dominion trade has increased by approxi¬ 
mately 31%. Canada shows the most remark¬ 
able growth ; her imports have increased by 
52% and her exports by 105%. New Zealand 
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conics next with an increase of approximately 
47 °o * n imports and exports. India remains 
the same for 1927 as in 1913. Australia and 
South Africa are about the level of the general 
world increase, viz. 18%. 

(c) U.S.A. trade has gone ahead at a greater relative 
rate than any other country except Canada. 
In earlier chapters we noticed how many of our 
Dominions have been absorbing much of this 
trade. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPIRE TRADE BETWEEN 
IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN SOURCES 

(«) Empire countries (excluding U.K). 


From the U.K. . 

,, other parts of the 
Empire 

,, foreign countries 



Imports. 

1913 

44 ‘ 2 % 

J 9 2 7 

36 - 1 % 

1913 

• n- 5 % 

1927 

I 3 ‘ 2 % 

1913 

44 - 3 % 

1927 

• 5o-8% 


This summarizes our analysis of earlier chapters in 
which we have noticed how manufactures from the 
U.K. are losing markets in our overseas possessions, 
and how the foreigner is gaining. In a measure this 
can be expected. At one time the U.K. possessed 
almost a monopoly in some manufactures; with the 
growth of other large manufacturing Powers, it is 
natural that we should lose a part of our export trade 
with the Dominions. 
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(b) Empire countries {excluding U.K.). 


To U.K. . 

,, other parts of the 
Empire 

,, foreign countries . 

These figures 
Dominion 

in foreign countries. 


Exports. 

1913 .. 41-2% 

1927 • • 36-8% 

1913 .. 10-6% 

1927 • • 107% 

1913 • • 48-2% 

1927 .. 52-5% 

which exports of 
market 


show the manner in 
produce are finding an increasing 


(c) Trade of the United Kingdom. 

Imports from. 
. *913- 1927- 

Empire overseas . 20-5 27-0 

Foreign countries . 79-5 73 0 


Exports to. 

1913- 1927* 

372 46-1 

628 539 


Ihese figures clearly indicate the increasing import¬ 
ance of our Dominions and Colonies to the trade of the 
U.K. While our imports from overseas have risen by 
7-0% our foreign imports have fallen 6-5%. Our 
exports to overseas possessions have correspondingly 
increased by 8-9%, while to foreign countries they have 
fallen by 8-9%. 

It may not be easy to account for this increase in 
Empire markets to the U.K., so many factors have to 
be considered ; but it may be fair to assume that the 
increasing importance attached to efforts directed 
towards Imperial preference may have been partially 
responsible for this result. 
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DEPENDENCE OF EMPIRE COUNTRIES ON EMPIRE 

MARKETS 

When dealing with the trade of the Dominions and 
Colonies we referred to the proportion of the exports 
of each country going to Empire markets ; it may be 
useful to quote the table contained in the Memorandum 
previously referred to in this chapter giving a list of the 
main units of the British Empire and the percentage 
of the exports of each going to Empire markets. 

% of Exports to 


Country. 

* 

Empire markets. 

U.K. 

. 46-1 

Canada 

• 43-2 

Australia . 

• 44-2 

New Zealand 

. 85 

South Africa 

• 7&*5 

Irish Free State . 

. 96 

Southern Rhodesia 

. 68 

India 

. 40 

British Malaya . 

11 

Ceylon 

60 

Nigeria 

. . 48 

Kenya 

. 70-6 


These figures bring out clearly the dependence of 
Dominions, Colonies, and Mother Country on Empire 
markets. 

With the exception of Malaya, whose large foreign 
trade is the result of the export of tin and rubber, most 
of the countries comprising the British Empire have 
an export trade to Empire countries of nearly 50%. 
The high percentage of New Zealand’s export trade 
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with Empire countries, together with that of South 
Africa, the Irish Free State, and Kenya, should be 
noted. 

BROAD CONCLUSIONS BASED ON EMPIRE STATISTICS 

Detailed statistics naturally present some perplexing 
problems to the lay mind, and throughout a study of 
this kind it is well to glance backwards and summarize 
the main deductions which emerge from a study of 
Empire figures. 

1. Countries comprising the British Empire (exclud¬ 
ing the U.K.) are dependent on Empire markets 
to the extent of approximately 40 to 90% of 
their export trade. 

2. British Empire trade has increased at a greater 
rate than world trade by 7-5%. 

3. British Empire trade, treated as a whole, is 
divided between foreign and imperial sources in 
the proportion of 60% and 40% ; this percentage 
is the same as in 1913. Although the U.K. is 
increasing her trade with Empire countries, the 
latter are increasing their trade with foreign 
countries. From 1913 to 1927 statistics do not 
indicate that there is any tendency for Empire 
trade as a whole to detach itself from the rest of 
the trade of the world. 

4. In the case of the U.K., Empire markets are 
becoming more and more important to our 
industries; in the case of the Dominions and 
Colonies foreign markets are becoming more 
important than British markets. 



CHAPTER X 


^SUMMARY OF THE ARGUM ENTS FOR AND 
AGAINST A CLOSER UNION OF BRITISH 

COUNTRIES 

In this chapter it is proposed to summarize some of 
the more important deductions which can be drawn 
from an analysis of Empire Trade, in order to throw 
light on the interesting but difficult question which has 
recently occupied the attention of writers and poli¬ 
ticians ; a movement known by various names—Empire 
Unity, Imperial Economic Unity, Constructive Im¬ 
perialism, Empire Free Trade, and even by the more 
hackneyed phrase of Tariff Reform. In the near 
future the public may be asked to express opinions on 
problems of this kind ; and it is doubtful whether one 
can come to any reliable conclusions without much 
research, so varied are the issues. Whatever name may 
be given to this field of Imperial economics, the aim 
involved is the same, viz. to build up a united Empire 
in which production and trade of all the countries 
comprising the Empire shall be organized in such a 
way that the greatest good for the greatest number of 
British people will result. In this sense British people 
comprise all members of the Empire. This ideal 
does not imply the enhancement of the standard of 
living in the Mother Country at the expense of overseas 
countries, nor the enhancement of certain powerful 

140 
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financial interests in any one country. Whatever be 
the policy and however it may be achieved, the ideal 
of Empire Unity must stand for the protection and, 
if possible, the improvement of the standard of life 
of every Britisher. Only by such an ideal can the 
policy ultimately prove to be successful. 

Ihe Eippire, with its enormous potentialities, must 
be organized for the greatest production of wealth. 
Specialization must, therefore, be a concomitant of this 
organization, or, to use an expression which is gaining 
ground at the present time, the production and trade of 
the Empire must be " rationalized.” We might, there¬ 
fore, use the expression ” Empire Rationalization ” for 
the problem now before us, rather than Empire Free 
Trade, which is a narrower aspect of the more 
comprehensive one of Empire Rationalization. 

Let us proceed to analyse the arguments for and 
against the development of Empire Free Trade, and 
Empire rationalization. 

1. Ihe most obvious deductions apparent from a 
study of trade figures are : 

(a) The trade of the U.K. with foreign countries is 
extraordinarily high—59%. 

{b) The trade of the Dominions was originally almost 
monopolized by the U.K., but in all cases it has 
declined in favour of the foreigner. 

(c) The U.K. is gradually losing much of its foreign 
trade, while its trade with the overseas 
possessions is increasing. 

One of the problems involved is the transfer of trade 
from foreign to British sources, or to put the matter 
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more optimistically, the increase of our trade with 
British overseas countries, and the retention of our 
export trade with foreign countries. 

We have already noticed (Chapter IX) that as a 
result of a policy of constructive imperialism, this 
growth of Empire trade has to some extent been 
achieved. 

2. Let it be .assumed that trade can be diverted from 
foreign to British countries. What advantages would 
accrue ? If the volume of trade remained the same, 
no great advantages would appear to result. The 
U.K. exports would simply be diverted from certain 
foreign countries A, B, C, to British countries X, Y, Z. 
In return, the produce of these British countries would 
find its way to the U.K. instead of going to foreign 
countries as it does at present. But two additional 
factors must be taken into account. 

(а) The quantity of Empire trade or world trade is 
not necessarily fixed, and we must not assume 
that because our Empire trade may increase, 
there will necessarily be a pro rata decrease in 
foreign trade. Actually there may be an increase 
in both sections, although the proportion of our 
foreign trade, relative to our Empire trade, may 
have fallen. 

(б) Even if the volume of trade remained constant 
for a time, and our increased Empire trade 
temporarily resulted in a loss of some of our 
foreign trade, it is important to remember that 
both the U.K. and her overseas countries would 
be obtaining a greater share in the control of 
their trade. The Empire would not be so 
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dependent on the will of foreign states. Empire 
trade as at present organized is in many direc¬ 
tions at the mercy of foreign policy. Under a 
system of Empire Unity, the power to impose 
taritfs or to initiate any new economic policy, 
would probably be vested in an Imperial econo¬ 
mic parliament which would be representative 
of the subjects of the Empire. In short, pro¬ 
duction and trade within the Empire would not 
be so dependent on fluctuating economic condi¬ 
tions over which it had no control. Supply and 
demand might be more easily controlled, and 
it is possible that eventually some organization 
could be developed which might go far to prevent 
violent fluctuation of prices in the staple com¬ 
modities. At the present time the machinations 
of a group of Wall Street financiers may play 
havoc with world prices, and adversely affect 
the livelihoods of Britishers throughout the 
Empire. 

3. But if we adopt the somewhat pessimistic view 
that an increase in Empire trade must lead to a decrease 
in our foreign trade, the problem arises, whether it is 
possible to divert trade from foreign to British sources. 
The self-sufficiency of the Empire in the most important 
world commodities is naturally bound up with this 
problem. Some reference has already been made to the 
self-sufficiency of the Empire in some of the world 
staples, and we have noted that with the exception of 
cotton, beef, and perhaps oil, the British Empire has 
sufficient supplies of world produce to satisfy her own 
requirements. The Empire surplus of rubber, tin, gold, 
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and wool, would probably leave the Empire with 
sufficient bargaining power to negotiate exchanges of 
those commodities in which she is deficient. 

With the present productive capacity of the Empire 
in food and raw materials there is a prima facie case for 
a strong economic union. But the British Empire is 
not a static unit, and in fostering a policy of Empire 
Unity we are working for “ to-morrow ” rather than 
for “ to-day.” There is an enormous potential power 
yet untapped in all our overseas possessions, especially 
within the tropics. 'I lie harnessing of these untapped 
sources of supply must strengthen the self-sufficing 
productiveness of the Empire. 

4. But whilst the policy of diverting trade from 
foreign to British sources may be sound, the problem of 
expediency must be considered. In the case of the 
U.K. we notice that we obtain the bulk of our supplies 
of food and raw materials from foreign producers, while 
more than half our exports go to foreign countries. In 
the case of overseas countries of the Empire, a growing 
portion of the trade is with foreign countries. There 
has grown up a complicated economic organization for 
the marketing and handling of this produce ; to discard 
this organization within any short period of time, and 
create a new one by diverting trade along Empire 
channels, would probably lead to chaos. No doubt in 
the course of time our Dominions will produce more 
and more of the commodities we now obtain from 
the foreigner; we may ultimately obtain the major 
portion of our supplies of bacon from Empire countries, 
our supplies of cotton from British tropical colonies, 
but to increase Empire supplies of these commodities 
will need time and the application of much skill. 
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The bacon industry of Denmark is the result of deter¬ 
mination, skill, specialization, and research ; we may 
copy and imitate this industry within the Empire, but 
the process will probably be slow. Economic organiza¬ 
tions cannot be rapidly changed and adapted to new 
conditions without disorganizing forces of supply and 
demand ; the rapidity of change and adaptation will 
determine the extent of the disorganization. 

5 - Under a system of Empire Rationalization, 
industries, whether in the Mother Country or in the 
Dominions, would be carried on in those circumstances 
which might be most suitable to their existence. The 
problem is surrounded by too many technical difficul¬ 
ties to enable one to outline, here and now, any system 
of rationalized production. But by way of illustration 
we might assume that the production of a certain type 
of car suitable for rough country might be centralized 
in Canada ; the production of the small light car might 
be centralized in England. New industries will appear, 
new types of equipment will be introduced as science 
unfolds the potentialities of Nature. What person 
living twenty years ago would have imagined the 
demand that would be created in 1930 for electrical 
equipment connected with the " talkies ” or television ? 
New industries of the future may lend themselves 
to rationalized Empire production more easily than 
the heavy iron and steel trades of the past 
century. 

6 . It may prove a dangerous policy for the United 
Kingdom to impose tariffs on foreign food and raw 
materials in favour of Empire sources. During the 
interval of time taken to increase our Empire supplies, 
where they do not already exist, or to divert them where 
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they already go to foreign countries, it is highly 
probable that the prices of food and raw materials 
would rise, unless our marketing methods were carefully 
watched and perhaps controlled. Theory may show 
that prices will not rise, but in practice the immediate 
limitation of supply, the action of monopolies and 
financial interests may outweigh the good designs of 
politicians. It may be fair to assume that where the 
bulk of our food and raw material comes from foreign 
countries, import tariffs will be dangerous ; cotton is 
an example. It would be fatal to impose tariffs on 
foreign cotton ; we do not produce, nor can we hope to 
produce within the next ten years, one quarter of our 
requirements of raw cotton. Again it would be equally 
fatal to impose a tariff on foreign beef until we can 
discover means of chilling beef over a distance of 
12,000 miles. Until then, we shall be dependent on 
Argentine beef. 

In the case of those commodities in which the 
Empire produces the major portion of its requirements, 
and in which its potentialities are increasing, it may 
be advisable to consider a tariff against foreign produce 
with the object of encouraging Empire production. 
But the exploration of this channel of development of 
Imperial economics must be carried out very cautiously, 
and must be regarded from every angle by experts and 
politicians. 

7. If the Colonies and Dominions are to be 
encouraged to impose tariffs against foreign manu¬ 
factures, they will be compelled to buy British manu¬ 
factures at higher prices than foreign manufactures. 
How will this affect costs of production ? It is already 
argued that in some Dominions,e.g. Australia, their costs 
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are already ruinous. Whilst the immediate effect would 
be for the price of some British manufactures to be 
higher than foreign goods, the ultimate effect may be 
that, in consequence of our larger markets, our costs 
would be reduced and our prices would fall into line 
with foreign makes. Again, the increased demand of 
the U.K. for food and raw materials from Empire 
sources, may encourage certain Dominion industries, 
and this will react on the general prosperity of the 
Dominions. But in the meantime considerable friction 
of interests would have to be overcome ; it will be 
dangerous to interfere with established or growing 
interests of Dominion producers. 

8 . Our present distribution of world supplies of 
goods has, on the whole, followed natural lines ; the 
most suitable areas for the production of meat, grain, 
cotton, coffee, etc., have become the sources of the 
world supplies. A system of Empire Unity pre¬ 
supposes that we should have to develop more 
intensively sources of supply which by reason of 
distance, climatic disadvantages, etc., are not so 
suitable as those which already exist. We should be 
superimposing an artificial control of supplies over a 
system of world distribution which has largely resulted 
from geographical momenta. We might also be called 
upon to control, somewhat artificially, systems of 
marketing and distribution which have evolved over 
half a century. When once an artificial control is 
introduced at any point in a competitive producing or 
marketing organization, the difficulty is to know where 
to stop. 

9. It is fair to assume that by withdrawing our 
demands for foreign goods and diverting them to Empire 
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supplies we should restrict foreign demands for our manu¬ 
factures. The movement of the exchanges might auto¬ 
matically bring this about. We should lose some of our 
foreign markets. Unless our manufacturing industries 
became more highly organized than foreign industries, 
we could not hope to gain new British markets and 
retain the old foreign markets, except perhaps, in 
certain specialized lines. This break with our foreign 
markets may have secondary effects of a political 
nature which may tend to drive nations further apart. 
It is not within the province of this book to consider 
such possibilities and the results, but the problem is 
latent. On the other hand, it may be argued that 
in the course of time such isolation of nations may be 
natural, there may exist one or two Empires, more 
or less isolated economically ; each may be entirely 
self-sufficing. International conflict would then be 
economically unnecessary. 

A reference to our trade returns shows that we have 
already lost many of our foreign markets although we 
still continue to buy our raw materials from those 
countries whose markets we have lost, e.g. the 
Argentine and Denmark. \ 

^Dr-It is argued that under a system of Empire 
Rationalization the constituent countries of the Empire 
would tend to become one-sided producers. We might 
specialise in typewriters in England, while Australia 
might specialize in certain types of agricultural ma¬ 
chinery, and Canada in cars and rubber goods. But 
in view of the complex nature of a highly organized 
Empire, industries would be sufficiently varied to 
allow a wide variety of production in all countries. 
South Africa would still produce soap and leather, 
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even although Australia and England might be 
producing similar commodities; there is a wide 
range of commodities which must still be local 
and near raw materials, e.g. bricks, potatoes, 
furniture, etc. 

The Dominions must naturally become specialist 
producers of products in which the location of raw 
material is more important than specialized labour. 
For this reason industries such as the preparation of 
food products, flour, etc., must migrate to the source of 
supply of wheat in Canada ; similarly wood pulp, 
paper, furniture, must tend to migrate to forests ; the 
manufacture of pig iron and certain steel products, 
e.g. railway lines, will evolve from the supply of coal 
and iron in Canada, Australia, and India. In spite of 
this development of industries in the Dominions, there 
will still be enormous room for specialized production in 
the U.K. Although local iron and steel industries are 
growing in India and Australia, these two countries 
are Britain’s best customers for locomotives—products 
of skill, organization and specialization rather than 
localized raw materials. 

11. The history of thirty-five years has shown that 
it is possible gradually to build up tariffs in favour of 
Empire trade, but it has shown that the process must be 
a gradual one. It is probable that the future will 
repeat the past, perhaps at a slightly accelerated rate. 
Before any tariff can be imposed with the object of 
encouraging Empire trade, much research will be 
necessary by experts on the production and distri¬ 
bution of each particular commodity. To impose 
tariffs indiscriminately without the most exacting 
enquiry into the economic effects of such tariffs would 
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not be attempted by any political group. The imposi¬ 
tion of tariffs must be a gradual process: a slight 
increase here or there. With new products perhaps a 
large tariff may be possible. But economic evolution 
must be slow ; so delicate is the whole of our modern 
machinery for the distribution and production of wealth 
that any system which savours of revolution is doomed 
to failure. 

12. Although the racial tie between the Mother 
Country and the British overseas countries may be a 
strong non-cconomic argument for Imperial Union, 
we must remember that out of 450 millions of people 
within the Empire, probably 350 millions are not 
strictly British. The community of interest resulting 
from racial affinity becomes a matter of economic 
importance in the event of one of the World Powers 
becoming so strong that it threatens to absorb one or 
more of the British Empire countries. There is far 
more chance of a satisfactory economic union between 
countries which are members of the British Empire, 
than between the U.K. and Continental nations or 
between the U.K. and U.S.A. There is always the 
danger that one of these other World Powers may 
become so strong that it might, in the absence of a 
United Empire, absorb one or more of the Empire 
countries for purposes of tariffs and economic 
understandings. 

13. There is a tendency for a tariff in favour of certain 
industries to lower the standard of efficiency of the 
marginal firms. A protected industry will bring into 
the field of production, firms who, before the date of 
protection, were insufficiently equipped to compete in 
the market by reason of lack of capital and organization. 
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Further, it may be argued that the more power¬ 
ful producing firms have less need to maintain or 
improve their productive ability : the protective tarilf 
will bring them in a greater net revenue, and they will 
merely " sit back ” and be satisfied with the increased 
profit, without attempting to achieve the highest 
possible index of efficiency for their production. As a 
result, consumers within the Empire would pay more 
for their goods than if there were an open market, with 
little chance of receiving any benefit of price reduction 
from increased productive ability. This feeling of 
apathy on the part of manufacturers is a possible 
danger. We have seen in recent years how British 
firms are losing foreign markets through apathy 
towards marketing methods, and it is just possible 
that if certain industries were protected by a prefer¬ 
ential tariff the people who control these industries 
might not respond accordingly. 

In spite of the fact that the U.K. already receives a 
considerable preference on many imports into the 
Dominions, countries such as U.S.A., Germany, and 
Japan can enter Dominion markets. It may reasonably 
be asked, why, with already existing preferences, 
cannot the U.K. at least compete on equal lines with 
foreign countries ? It may be that the reason lies in 
our less efficient production and marketing methods, 
but that this may be due to the smallness of our 
markets compared with, say, U.S.A., which has a home 
market of 120 millions. If the " home " market of the 
U.K. included the peoples of the British Empire our 
overhead charges would accordingly decrease, and 
we should then be able to fall in line with foreign 
prices. 
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14. In considering the development of free trade 
within the Empire we must appreciate the following 
facts : 

(a) The British Empire covers a quarter of the sur¬ 
face of the globe, and consists of every possible 
climate and variety of people, in varying stages 
of economic development, from the primitive 
savage to medieval and highly organized 
groups. 

(l>) Increased trade depends largely on (1) an 
increase in population, (2) improvements or 
changes in the desires of people. 

Since 1901 there has been an approximate increase of 
I 5 % in the population of the Empire, but our trade 
has increased at a greater rate. This increase is due 
largely to the rapidly civilizing forces of modern means 
of communication, and to a vast improvement in the 
economic conditions of the people. But there is still 
enormous room for improvement in the standard of 
life of members of the Empire. There are vast un¬ 
tapped scales of wants which are rapidly being turned 
into demands by the process of education and scientific 
discoveries. 1 here is an enormous difference between 
the purchasing power per head per annum of the people 
of New Zealand and those of India or British tropical 
countries. A slight improvement in the standard of 
living of some of the coloured races would mean a 
considerable increase in the demand for Empire goods. 
It is in this direction that we must realize the field of 
expansion open to Empire industries. Within the next 
twenty-five years so great and varied will be the 
demands of people who are at present in a primitive 
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state, that our present productive equipment within 
the Empire may seem hopelessly inadequate. 

It is essentially important to have this dynamic 
vision of Empire expansion always before us, and to 
realize that the future untapped sources of Empire 
trade resulting from the influences already enumerated, 
may more than compensate us for the loss of foreign 
markets. 

15. When history comes to be written in 2030, the 
causes and effects of the new industrial revolution of 
1900-1930 will be more fully appreciated. Whilst the 
period from 1780 to 1830 was the period of coal, iron 
and steel, to-day we are passing through an industrial 
revolution due to the application of electricity and 
chemistry which may be termed the electro-chemical age. 
Whereas in the former industrial revolution the loca¬ 
tion of coal and iron was of fundamental importance 
to industrial growth, the scientific nature of the present 
age, coupled with the facilities for communication and 
transport, tend to limit the importance of localization 
of supplies of raw material, and to make the world one 
productive unit. 

16. What then can we conclude as a final line of 
thought for those who seek some light on the problem 
of Empire Rationalization or Empire Free Trade ? 
With some diffidence towards making dogmatic 
suggestions on such a difficult problem, let us offer the 
following observations for further thought and 
discussion : 

(a) Empire Rationalization seems economically 
desirable, provided it will maintain anc£ if 
possible, improve the standard of life of every 
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Britisher. The more highly organized a group 
of industries, the greater will be the output and 
the smaller will be the charges per unit. The 
increase in the standard of living of western 
Europeans during the last century is due to this 
economic maxim. 

In view of world economic movements during the 
last decade, when large Powers such as U.S.A. 
are tending to build higher protective walls 
round their industries, it is reasonable to assume 
that, unless Empire countries work towards a 
closer economic union, the disintegration of the 
Empire, and its absorption by other Powers, 
may be a danger to future generations. 

Considering the complicated relationship which 
exists between the Empire and foreign countries, 
and the large percentage of existing foreign 
trade which figures in Empire trade, the achieve¬ 
ment of Empire Free Trade must be slow; 
" evolution,” rather than " revolution ” must 
operate. 

The achievement of the policy of Empire 
Rationalization must be carried out by the 
co-operation of all classes ; it must be non¬ 
political and can only be accomplished as a 
result of patient research on the part of 
experts. 

Members of the electorate should try to under¬ 
stand the problems involved in a scheme of 
Empire Rationalization. They should endeavour 
to make a serious study of the subject. Unless 
the electorate be enlightened and critical, we 
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cannot hope to maintain a responsive and 
efficient government. In short, education on this 
subject is fundamental as a protection for 
democracy. 

(/) No one political party can hope to revolutionize 
the Empire, or even to make much progress 
towards the achievement of Empire Rationaliza¬ 
tion, within its life-time. The success of the 
movement, and the rapidity of its accomplish¬ 
ment, will depend on the extent to which all 
members of the Government and the electorate 
can sink political differences and selfish aims, 
and co-operate whole-heartedly in the support 
of a scheme which must ultimately work for the 
good of all members of the British Empire. 
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